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THE RURAL COMMUNITY IN THE 
ANCIENT NEAR EAST * 

BY 

I. M. DIAKONOFF 

(Leningrad) x ) 

My time is extremely short, and therefore I simply have to express 
myself in a somewhat categorical form, although the aim of my speech 
is not the proclamation of dogmatic truths but the marking out of some 
approaches and problems which seem to me of special interest for our 
study. No doubt I shall have to state my own point of view in a coherent 
way; some of my audience may regard my expose as not taking possible 
other points of view enough into account, but I beg them to consider 
this as being due to the form of my presentation only. I am fully aware 
of the fact that other opinions do and cannot fail to exist, and of course 
I do not think that my results are in any way final. 

When a society passes from one historically conditioned socio-econo¬ 
mic state of the development of mankind—this we call a socio-economic 


*) Communication at the sixth International Congress on Economic History, 
August 19th 1974. 

The sixth International Congress on Economic History was held in Copenhagen from 
August 19th to 23rd 1974. One of the principal subjects was The Agrarian History 
of the Ancient World and especially the village community in the Ancient Near East. 
This section was prepared and the discussions were led by Professor I.M.Diakonoff 
of the University of Leningrad, who also gave the general introductory communica¬ 
tion. It is a pleasure for the commitee of this journal to present this introduction and 
three of the other communications in this number. One or more other are scheduled 
for another number. 

The committee considers it particularly opportune to publish the four studies now 
in view of the meeting of the Societe Jean Bodin to be held in Warsaw on May 16-23 
1976, when the subject will be the Rural Community. The theme of the congress in 
Copenhagen was so extensive that it was only possible to cover some aspects of the 
subject. It is hoped that the communications presented to the Societe Jean Bodin 
will deal with other aspects. red. 

*) The author hopes to publish this paper in a more detailed form with its textual 
foundation and analysis of earlier scholarly publications later. 
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formation a )—to the next state of development (or formation), it pre¬ 
serves, in a certain measure, the inherited class (or, respectively, pre¬ 
class) structure which was characteristic of the preceding formation, 
albeit in a modified form. 

Thus a society passing from antiquity to the medieval stage is not 
divided into a ‘feudal’ and a ‘serf’ class; actually, it usually still includes 
groups of slaves and slave-owners. In cases when ancient class societies 
were conquered by tribes belonging to a late pre-class (pre-state) level, 
then even inside the medieval society there continued to exist a perso¬ 
nally free mass of community members (e»g., members of a mark). 

In the same way as the medieval society inherited certain features of 
the ancient society structure, the ancient society did also inherit certain 
still more ancient structures from the society which preceded it. Arising 
from the primitive pre-urban, pre-class society, the ancient society 
could not have been divided solely into slave-owners and slaves; the 
numerically predominant part of the population could not fail to con¬ 
sist of what had been inherited from the mass of the population of the 
pre-class society. This mass could have been made up of more or less 
complex groups (though not of classes in the strict sense of the word), 
or it could have been more or less homogeneous, but it certainly was a 
mass of personally free persons, at least in so far as the family heads 
were concerned. The former pre-class groups were, in the framework 
of the newly arisen class society, no more relevant. This free mass 
would, of course, permanently decrease because on one side its mem¬ 
bers would enter the class of slave-owners, and on the other, that of 
slaves, but I understand that even in Rome this intermediary free mass 
never ceased to exist. This is why Marx spoke of Roman history as the 
history of the struggle between different groups of freemen, though 
this struggle was to a great extent influenced by the general background 

2 ) In the historico-materialistic terminology, a socio-economic formation is a stage 
in the social development of mankind characterized by certain typical relations inside 
the main form of socio-economic production and in its ideological superstructure, 
these relations being historically conditioned and independent of human volition. 
According to the historico-materialistic theory, all mankind passes, as a rule, through 
the same stages, or formations. 
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of the antagonism between slave-owners and slaves. Perhaps only in 
Egypt the all-powerful state sector of the economy had completely 
engulfed this primary free mass of community members. However, 
under the then existing conditions of productive forces, a centralized 
management of this gigantic sector proved at last to be too cumbersome, 
and social and economic forms can be observed to emerge in Egypt 
inside the supposedly “state” sector, which in other countries are typical 
of the non-state, or communal sector, even to the development of new 
secondary structures of the rural community type. 

The fact that in antiquity there was a considerable and, as often as 
not, numerically predominant mass of free peasantry means also that 
there existed some kind of its organization. An anarchical mass of 
individuals simply could not have existed at that epoch; each of them 
would succumb to natural or social disasters. Thus the prerequisite of 
the very existence of peasants was that they should be organized. 

If the agriculturist was dependant on the state economic sector, then 
this latter furnished in itself the necessary organization, which means 
that inside the state (royal, temple) organization individual peasant 
economies were viable. Quite another matter is a peasant outside of the 
state sector. Such peasants must need create an organization of their 
own, i.e. a communal organization. In early antiquity a peasant outside 
of the state sector was typically not personally a dependant of any of the 
members of the ruling class (or of the class as a whole), and the mem¬ 
bers of the ruling class, originating as they did from the same pre-class 
free mass of population, did not belong to any kind of separate caste or 
estate different from that to which a free peasant might belong. Hence 
an organization of such peasants (which we will call a communal organi¬ 
zation), was a body of freemen. It was the only organization inside 
which a freeman could exercise the maximum of civic liberties possible 
in any given society of the early antiquity. Among them were the liberty 
to possess movables, to take part in the communal proprietorship in 
land, and to participate in the self-government of a rural, city, or ‘nome’ 
community. 

The medieval rural community,—apart from survivals of the ancient 
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and primitive communal forms, as e.g. the mark,—was usually an orga¬ 
nization safeguarding the dependence of the peasant and facilitating his 
exploitation. The ancient community in its original forms was an 
organization safeguarding the liberties of its members, including peas¬ 
ants, and hampering their exploitation. 

What is to be termed ‘liberties’, or ‘freedom’ in the framework of the 
different ancient Oriental societies, is a moot question, and it would be 
useful to dwell upon it in our discussion. It seems to me that, as regards 
ancient Western Asia, a freeman was i) a man not liable to slave-type 
exploitation (the latter meaning, as a minimum, deprivation of property in 
all means of production), 2 ) a man able, under favourable conditions, to 
avail himself of the labour of other persons; and 3 ) a man who had the 
opportunity to wield economic power over means of production and, 
first of all, over land, this economic power being based on one of two 
legal titles: i.e., allowing him either to take part in the communal pro¬ 
prietorship in land, or to hold an allotment of state land on condition 
of service; 4 ) a fully free citizen had also the right to take part in the 
selfgovernment of the community. 

If we agree to this definition of what is a ‘freeman’ in Ancient Western 
Asia, we must concede that a ‘freeman’ is a legal, not just an economical 
category. In the economic sense, representatives of different classes of 
society may be included in the category of freemen. But it is evident 
that other definitions may be offered for discussion. 

Please note that the members of an ancient community had to pay 
taxes in spite of all their liberties, since they existed inside the structure 
of a class society and a state. Among other things, there were taxes paid 
in kind and in work, and also a “tax in blood”, i.e. military service. 
This does not mean that we may consider all members of the ancient 
communities as belonging to the exploited class. Many are the groups 
which, in the course of history, did pay and still pay taxes and serve in 
the army, not being on that account exploited. Of course, it goes with¬ 
out saying that the whole mass of the population in antiquity had to 
bear the burden of maintaining the state apparatus which was an organ 
of the r ulin g class. Nevertheless, it was not the taxes that were the main 
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means of extracting the surplus produce from the exploited class in 
antiquity. This class was the class of slave-type dependent persons, a 
class which, as is well known, is not liable to taxes. Of course, the exploi¬ 
tation of dependent persons by a part of the community members made 
it possible to transfer the burden created by the obligation of tax-paying 
to the exploited class. But a part of the taxes was spent in the interest 
of the community members themselves (as irrigation work, defence 
etc.). All this is true both of the “West” and the “East”. 

When we speak of ancient communal organizations, it should be 
mentioned that there were several types of these. The experts are of 
course apt to exaggerate the differences at the expense of the common 
features. A Sumerian uru, a Hurrian dimtu, an ancient Indian grama , a 
Greek polis are, on the surface, as dissimilar as possible. And yet the 
difference lies mostly in the political and ideological superstructure, in 
the concrete mechanism which, in each particular case, enabled the free 
citizens or the free peasants to safeguard their personal liberty and their 
unhampered activity in the production process. 

This mechanism could certainly be various: the ancient men con¬ 
structed it every time as best they could, adjusting themselves to their 
particular circumstances—the main thing was, that there had to be a 
mechanism for securing unimpeded production. This is why we observe 
such a variety of forms of communal organizations. In ancient 
Western Asia alone, N.B. Jankowska has been able to point out several 
types, but several more were no doubt possible and actually existed. 
Should we list them, the list would include the ‘clan’ or, better, the 
‘extended family’, or ‘lineage’ community, as in the 3 rd millennium 
and partly also in the 2 nd millennium Mesopotamia or in the Hurrian 
country; different survivals of tribal and patriarchal units, as e.g. the 
Roman tribes; the rural community consisting of related or non-related 
families settling in one neighbourhood, a form typical of a number of 
ancient countries, both in the West and in the East; the ‘city’ community 
(note that the ancient Oriental terminology does not distinguish between 
‘city’ and ‘village’); the ‘nome’ community, including a hierarchy of 
‘city’ and ‘village’ communities, as in Mesopotamia and, in fact, all over 
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the Near East down to the early ist millennium B.C.; the ‘city-and- 
temple’ community of the ist millennium B.C.—first half of the ist 
millennium A.D.; and, last but not least, the polls and the municipium. 
All these are organizations of freemen who were employed, among 
other things, in agriculture, and safeguarding the normal functioning 
of their production process. Because of this cardinal fact we maintain 
that there is no difference of principle between all these forms, although 
it is exactly this point which is often disputed by other scholars. An 
argument which my opponents usually bring forward is, that the genesis 
of these different forms is not at all uniform. I do not think the argument 
is valid: when we discuss the functional role of a certain social structure, 
the factors of origin, important in themselves, are not relevant to our 
particular problem. The origin is most relevant for the further develop¬ 
ment of this or that individual form of communal organization. It may 
thus also appear to be important for the way of the further development 
of that particular society as a whole,—with the reservation, however, 
that this development takes place in any case inside one and the same 
socio-economic formation. But in itself, the fact that the organization 
for safeguarding the interests of free producers can appear under the 
different forms of ‘extended family’ commune, or a union of such, or of 
a territorial (city or village) community, depending upon the specific 
historical conditions, must not eclipse for us the essential functional and 
typological equivalence of all these and other types of communal orga¬ 
nizations; those just mentioned are the ones characteristic of the early 
antiquity of Western Asia. 

As I see it, a detailed study of the forms of communal organization 
shows that they have in common a main feature, viz., the form of pro¬ 
prietorship (as an economic category). The most important point is, 
that holding of land inside the communal sector of the economy is not 
conditioned by service; in fact, land is not allotted here on any kind of 
condition, but full proprietorship is possible only because of a member¬ 
ship in that particular communal organization. Thus the maximal oppor¬ 
tunities possible in any given society are offered to the members of the 
particular communal organization which there exists. 
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The picture is quite different in the other sector of the ancient econo¬ 
my, viz., in the state sector. Here landholding is possible only on condi¬ 
tion of some kind of work or service for the palace or the temple. This 
may refer to holdings of helot-type labourers, or to those of officials, 
warriors, priests, or other members of the ruling slave-owning class. 
The state sector is subject to the discretionary authority of the king or 
the temple administration, while the community has its own bodies of 
self-government: the popular assembly, the council of elders etc. 

In certain cases, as I have already mentioned, there exists a hierarchy 
of communal organizations. The city community or polls, or the nome 
community, uniting a number of territorial communities of lesser rank 
around a common source of water, is at the top of the hierarchy. The 
subordinate communal organizations may include other towns; still 
lower are the village communities, and below them again (or sometimes 
on a par with them) are the ‘towers’ ( dimatu ) of the extended family 
communes. I do not think that these latter must be regarded as some¬ 
thing very archaic: in fact, they still exist in certain parts of Europe in 
the second part of the 20 th century A.D. 

In other cases the state sector engulfs the village communities, so that 
their inhabitants become a dependant population. This is typical of 
Egypt, partly of Western Asia beginning with the latter part of the 2 nd 
millennium B.C.; this phenomenon becomes a general one in Western 
Asia of the 1 st millennium B.C., but even then there still remain indepen¬ 
dent civic, civic-and-temple and temple communities of artisans and 
agriculturists, continuing to safeguard the freemen against exploitation. 

Sooner or later forms of personal dependance upon the ruling class 
of the former free citizenship and free peasantry will always develop; 
moreover, the very communal forms created by the ancient freemen 
contribute to their loss of liberty, as e.g. the mmicipia. However, as long 
as ancient society exists, some kind of free communal organizations 
continue to exist, too. When they disappear, this is a sign that the me¬ 
dieval epoch has set in. 

This is, from my point of view, something that distinguishes antiquity 
from the medieval epoch. The slaves remain after antiquity has passed 
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away; sometimes they were even more numerous in the Middle Ages 
(as e.g., under the Chaliphate). But under the socio-economic conditions 
of medieval society, the slave-labour plays a secondary role: a social 
category unchanged as to its name and legal form changes its quality 
and importance inside the social structure, once the general socio-econo¬ 
mic conditions in the society have been cardinally altered, i.e., when the 
society has passed into another socio-economic formation. 

The most important difference between antiquity and the medieval 
epoch is, that the former freemen of antiquity become the main exploited 
class of the Middle Ages; and, consequently, the former organizations 
of the free peasants and free citizens disappear. 

As I see it, society can never jump over the ancient formation, al¬ 
though in some countries this formation may have been short and not 
distinctly developed. This depends upon the general level of the devel¬ 
opment of industrial productive forces in the time and region in ques¬ 
tion. Tome, Anglo-Saxon England, Ancient Scandinavia and Ancient 
Russia are typologically ancient , not medieval societies. In the Middle 
Ages free peasantry apparently existed either as a survival form antiqui¬ 
ty, or as an embryo of the later capitalist epoch. 

The borderline between antiquity and the Middle Ages is thus drawn 
not so much by the slave production ceasing to be the leading form of 
production in the society, as by the exploitation of the previously free 
peasantry becoming the leading form of production. This is made 
especially clear by the disappearance of the self-government of freemen. 
It is interesting to note that the socio-economic difference between anti¬ 
quity and the Middle Ages is not so marked as that between the Middle 
Ages and capitalism. At the same time the difference in the ideological 
field is very marked, and one can easily guess why it is so. 

Since the mass of the population in antiquity originates from the free 
mass of the population of the pre-class society, it stands to reason that 
the ideology of early antiquity is also to a great measure still the ideology 
of the primitive epoch. This is why ritualistic and magic features are 
typical of the ancient religions, and why the community cults conse¬ 
crate, first of all, the structure of each particular community or of the 
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union of communities and, more especially, the state structure. A free¬ 
man who is not a member of that particular community, does not parti¬ 
cipate in the cult and thus is not liable to ideological influence of the 
religion of the community. This accounts for the indifference and for 
the lack of intolerance towards alien, ‘not-our-own’ cults. At the same 
time, while the religion of the community is not attuned to an ideologi¬ 
cal brainwashing of slaves, a slave, especially a houseborn one, may in 
certain cases participate in some cults. In connection with this stands 
the well-known fact of re-naming slaves by giving them local, and 
especially local theophorous names. 

Note also that from the socio-psychological point of view a rank-and- 
file member of an ancient community did not make a difference between 
himself and a slave-owner (and usually also vice versa, because the slave¬ 
owner, as likely as not, originated from the same community). The 
ancient cult was oriented towards the mass of the community members 
(not of the slaves) and had its roots in the primitive epoch. Dreaming 
of a better life, an ancient community member looked backwards, not 
forwards, i.e., back into the pre-urban primitive society, whence his 
religion originated. This is the reason for the general belief in a ‘Golden 
Age’ lying behind us, and for the notion of the past as of something 
which has passed us by, leaving us behind, and of the future as of some¬ 
thing overtaking us from behind. ‘The future’ in Akkadian is ‘that 
which is behind’ ( arkatu ). 

The decay of communal organizations of the freemen at a period 
when the ancient world was outgrowing its socio-economic, political 
and ideological forms, and the desperate situation in which the free 
masses now found themselves, created in them a need for an optimistic 
interpretation of the world; hence Messianism, the belief in posthumous 
retribution, and the Buddhist way to salvation through an individual 
inner alienation from a cruel outer world. The emergence of such doc¬ 
trines was a sign that the ancient system of communal organizations was 
collapsing. This does not refer to any special type of community system, 
but to any kind of communal organizations, so long as they were there 
to safeguard the self-government and self-defence of the free popular 
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masses. A new stage is entered upon with the dogmatization of these 
new doctrines, which is a sign that they are being brought into the ser¬ 
vice of the ruling class as a means of creating an ideological hold on the 
exploited, more especially on the peasantry. In fact, under the conditions 
of the destruction of the freemen’s organizations and of subjecting of a 
constantly growing mass of the people to exploitation, a new situation 
arises. Direct coercion is no longer enough to force the labourers to 
work, because the new contingent of the exploited, in contrast to the 
slaves and helots, do have property in means of production. At an ear¬ 
lier period the ruling class experienced a need in a more perfect interpre¬ 
tation of the phenomena of the universe, which was supplied by philo¬ 
sophy; now a more urgent need in an ideological subjection of the 
exploited masses arises, which is satisfied by the dogmatic revision of 
the Utopian doctrines created by the masses themselves or their spokes¬ 
men but appealing also to the ruling class. This is why the Middle Ages 
are so different from the antiquity in its ideas; the ideology grows more 
spiritualistic, more dogmatic, and less tolerant. 

This is how I picture to myself the main features of an approach to 
the problem of ancient communities, and in this direction I am at pre¬ 
sent working together with my pupils. I have already stressed that, 
obviously, this is not the only possible approach, and I hope that we 
will hear of others and have occasion for a free discussion which will 
allow us to bring new stimuli home from this conference. 

Returning to my own position, I would like to stress once more the 
hypothesis, that the ancient rural community, in the West as in the East, 
should be considered as a mechanism of self-defence and co-operation of 
the free and more especially the free rural population outside of the 
state sector. Individual studies should be devoted to the problems, 
where such rural communities did exist, and where there were none, 
what was the interrelation of the different forms of communal organiza¬ 
tions, and what was the relation of all of them to the ancient empires etc. 
These studies should also establish the differences in development be¬ 
tween the several historical types of ancient society, these types being of 
course not only two in number (viz., the West and the East) but nearer 
to a dozen. 
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This general preface was aimed at expressing a certain point of view 
regarding the main problems of communal organizations in the Ancient 
World as a whole, because I do not believe in a historical juxtaposition 
of East and West. But I feel that all I said just now can be specifically 
applied also to the rural communities of the Near East which are the 
immediate subject of to-day’s session. I do not want to anticipate the 
discussion, so let me just say a few words, very shortly. 

The latest studies of R. McC. Adams and his pupils have shown that 
the village communities in Lower Mesopotamia periodically disappear¬ 
ed and re-appeared depending upon political, and, more especially, 
military conditions. The village communities tended to disappear dur¬ 
ing the period when the leading role belonged to the city-states or, as 
I have termed them, “nome” communities. Beginning with the 3 rd 
Dynasty of Ur and later new rural settlements appeared, and with them, 
as can be shown, rural communal organizations appeared, too. The 
difference between ‘city’ and ‘rural’ communities in Mesopotamia was 
mainly that of place in the communal hierarchy. 

Unfortunatelly, 90 % of all documents available to us come from state 
and temple economies which had separated from the communal sector 
at a very early date,—or, at best, the documents come from the archives 
of persons intimately connected with the temple or the palace. Notwith¬ 
standing this fact, it can be regarded as proved, that side by side of the 
state and temple land there always existed in Ancient Western Asia such 
land which was not palace or temple property. This can be seen especial¬ 
ly clearly by the example of the purchase of land by King Manistusu 
( 23 rd cent. B.C.). This purchase seems to have been compulsory since 
the price was virtually nominal, but this does not change the essence of 
the deal, viz., a transfer of the right of property from community mem¬ 
bers to the king. The data of the Obelisk of Manistusu show that the 
land was directly owned by separate families (whether individual or 
extended is not relevant, because each extended family would in the 
third or fourth generation be divided into individual families which 
later again grew into extended ones. Thus, an individual family was no 
more than a temporary form of the existence of an extended family). 
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These families, then, owned the land. But they were part of greater kin¬ 
ship groups of several ‘storeys’, and the alienation of land was possible 
only if representatives of these greater groups participated. Such repre¬ 
sentatives were, for one thing, witnesses of the alienation of land, since 
according to Mesopotamian law the participation of a person in a con¬ 
tract as witness denoted his agreement to the contract. The same repre¬ 
sentatives were also entitled to a more or less nominal payment. If the 
tract of land acquired by the king was especially big, the participation 
of the popular assembly of the entire territorial community was needed. 
The hierarchy of communal organizations is especially clear in this case, 
but there is a number of other analogous documents. 

It is interesting to note that all the different ‘storeys’ of these commu¬ 
nal organizations, beginning with the individual family and up to a 
ramified lineage, are denoted by one and the same term, viz., ‘house’. 
Only for the territorial communities, i.e., the village and the city, an¬ 
other term, but also a common one, is used. 

There is evidence that collectively owned land continued to exist at 
least down to the Old Babylonian period. 

In the Hurrian society we observe a curious phenomenon, viz., that a 
kinship structure may have both its own ‘tower’ and its own ‘town’ (or 
‘village’), so that the entire territorial community may consist of kins¬ 
men. At the same time, it happens also that a territorial community (a 
‘village’, or‘town’) may consist of several ‘houses’ or ‘towers’ of differ¬ 
ent extent as to the number of constituent individual families, or there 
may be kinship organizations encompassing several ‘villages’. This is 
why I think it would be more correct to speak of a communal structure 
as of a whole, because it is sometimes difficult to establish which organi¬ 
zation in the hierarchy is the ‘main’ one. 

We have but few data from the end of the 2 nd millennium B.C., while 
in the 1 st millennium B.C. the picture changes completely. The bulk of 
the rural territories has by now become royal land, mainly through 
conquest. There now exist communal organizations inside the royal 
land fund, but they seem mainly to have been established by the royal 
power for the purposes of taxation, levying forced labour and military 
contingents etc. 
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However, an organization safeguarding the interests of freemen still 
continues to exist, but now only in the form of a city, temple, or civic- 
and-temple community. This form of community, as has been shown 
by the studies of Mr. G. Kh. Sarkisian, Miss A. G. Perikhanian and 
others, is an organization functionally equivalent to the Hellenistic 
poleis. The latter were, as to their ideological forms, imported from 
Greece, but in their economic and political functions they continued 
the forms already existing in the Near East in the first half of the 1 st 
millennium B.C. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON NUMERALS IN SUMERIAN 
TOWARDS A HISTORY OF MATHEMATICAL SPECULATION 1 

I. M. Diakonoff 

Institut Vostokovedenija, Leningrad 


The Sumerian numerals have more than once 
since Samuel Noah Kramer’s undergraduate days been 
the object of discussion, but still there is much that is 
puzzling about them. Unfortunately, the recent, com¬ 
prehensive treatment of the subject by M. Powell 
became accessible to me only when this paper was 
practically finished. 2 My study was induced by D. O. 
Edzard’s recent paper, where he treats the Sumerian 
numerals as listed in a school tablet from Ebla, and 
supplies much material upon which to reflect. 3 

Apparently, all that can be gleaned from the 
Sumerian material itself has by now been weighed and 
summed up, and since Sumerian has no known related 
languages, comparative historical research is impos¬ 
sible. Therefore 1 shall try to put the data in a 
typological context, comparing Sumerian numerals to 
numerals in other archaic languages. 

In order to escape subjectivity in using the latter 
term, 1 shall define as ‘archaic’ any language which, 
on the lexical level, has no or only poorly developed 
means of expressing abstract ideas, and on the gram¬ 
matical level, is based on the opposition ‘action vs. 
state’ (or ‘transitive action’ vs. ‘intransitive action and 
state’). Such an opposition implies (a) that the subject 
of action (or of transitive action) is expressed by a 
specific oblique (ergative) case, while the subject of 
state, including the state resulting from an action, is 
expressed by the direct or absolute (usually zero) case, 
and (b) that a grammatical category of the direct 
object as distinct from the subject of a state does not 
exist in the syntax, nor that of the accusative case in 
the morphology. 4 


1 In this paper some of the Sumerian words will be quoted 
in a form laying bare their morphological structure. These 
will be quoted in slanted slashes. 

M. A. Powell, Sumerian Numeration and Metrology , 
(Dissertation, University of Minnesota, 1971). 

3 D. O. Edzard, “Sumerisch 1 bis 10 in Ebla,” Studi Eblaiti 
3 (1980), 121-7. 

According to Klimov (G. A. Klimov, Tipologija jazykov 
ergativnogo stroja , Moscow, 1980, 55, 63ff.), an ergative 


In an archaic language there are no adequate means, 
either lexical or grammatical, to express such abstract 
ideas as ‘time’, space’, ‘subject’, ‘object’, ‘cause’, 
‘beauty’, ‘liberty’, ‘invention’, ‘multiplication’, ‘division’ 
and many others, some of which appear to us elemen¬ 
tal, as, e.g., the distinction between ‘darkness’, ‘calam¬ 
ity’, ‘illness’, and ‘pain’, etc., or between ‘good’, 
‘enjoyable’, ‘kind’, ‘happy’, ‘useful’, ‘lucky’, etc. How¬ 
ever, human thought is impossible without inductive 
thinking, i.e., thought which proceeds from particular 
facts to a generalization. In the absence of means to 
express general ideas, one resorts to generalization by 
tropes (metaphors and metonymies). All myths are 
actually generalizations of the empirical facts of life 
through tropes, and, like all tropes, they are pregnant 
with man’s emotional attitudes to the facts. The de¬ 
velopment of lexical and grammatical means to ex¬ 
press general ideas opens the way, on the one hand, 
for scientific thought, which has as its goal a non- 
emotional cognition of objects, and on the other, for 
specifically artistic thought, whose goal is the emo¬ 
tional cognition of man’s attitude toward and relation 
to objects. 


language is one that is based on the opposition ‘transitive’: 
‘intransitive’ and which has an oblique ‘ergative’ case for the 
subject of the transitive verb, and a zero ‘absolute’ case for 
the subject of the intransitive verb (also usually for the object 
of the transitive). Klimov labels ‘active’ any language which 
is based on the opposition ‘action : state’, with the actor in 
the ergative and the object of action, or subject of the state, 
in the absolute case. I do not think this term is felicitous, 
especially when one recalls that precisely these languages 
were only recently called ‘passive’ (thus, e.g., E. A. Speiser 
when referring to Hurrian). I think that the term ‘active’ 
should be reserved for languages based on the opposition 
‘active : passive’ (^‘nominative languages’, i.e., such as have a 
nominative case for any subject, both of action and of state, 
and an accusative for the object of the transitive action, and 
which use the passive construction alongside of the active, 
being able to visualize the action either from the point of 
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Sumerian is an archaic language in which abstract 
ideas were in the making: this is why both Sumerian 
language and Sumerian mythology are so interesting. 
It has no means to express a subject-object relation, 
and very inadequate means to express the idea of time 
etc. Abstraction of human activities is incarnated 
either in the materially perceived me, i.e., the internal 
‘laws’, or ‘order of things’—which can be loaded into 
a boat and unloaded from it. (Admittedly, the boat is 
a divine one.) Or they can be expressed through the 
(equally materially perceived) nam, which can be 
translated as an abstract term, ‘fate’, 5 although it can 
be ‘cut’ (cf. d nam-tar ‘the nam-cutter’, nam-tar-a 
‘the cut-off nam’). nam is represented by the picto- 
graph of a bird (like the Egyptian bl, supposedly 
‘soul’). Even ‘to kill’ is, in Sumerian, expressed natural- 
istically as sag-giS-ra(h) ‘head stick-break’. 

This paper will discuss the Sumerian numerals from 
the point of view of their place on the road of 
development of abstract thinking, starting from Ed- 
zard’s data on the Sumerian numerals written on a 


school tablet in Ebla. 6 Looking through the Ebla list, 
one notices that the numerals from T’ to ‘10’ end in 
/-u/ (with the exception of‘5’, where the reading, as 
pointed out by Edzard, is rather obscure, and of those 
numerals which are quoted with a suffixed copula). 
This /-u/ appears sporadically also in the earlier 
published syllabic spellings of numerals (mainly known 
from Proto-Ea, Aa, and Ea), but otherwise it is either 
absent or replaced by /-a/. 

A noticeable feature of the Sumerian numerals is 
that they usually have at least two different forms: 
one with a suffix, the other without it. The Ebla text 
lists the following suffixed numerals: 


1 - AS./., not transcribed, 

presumably /*aS-u/ 

2 - /min-u/ 

3-/i$-am/ (probably 

</ *eS-u-am/) 

4 - / lim(m)-u/ 

5 - / i + Vowel/ (see 

below) 


6 - /i-aS-u/ (=5+1) 

7 -/u-min-u/ (</i-min 

-u/=5+2) 

8-/us(s)-am/ (</us-(u-) 
am/*i-wes-u/=5 + 3) 7 
9 - /i-lim-u/ (=5+4) 

10 - / hawim-u/ 


view of the logical subject, or from the point of view of the 
logical object). For Klimov’s ‘active’, I suggest ‘fientive’; 
however, I am not quite convinced that the division of 
archaic languages into ‘fientive’ and ‘ergative’ proper is use¬ 
ful, because most ‘fientive’ languages oppose not only action 
to state but also transitive action to intransitive. Unless a 
language has the same morphological means to express both 
the subject of a state resulting from an action (=our object of 
action), and the subject of a state per se , it cannot be called 
‘ergative’ in the strict sense of the word. In practice it is very 
difficult to draw a line between ‘fientive’ and ‘ergative’ lan¬ 
guages. Note that many so-called ‘ergative’ languages (e.g., 
Georgian) have many features of an emerging nominative 
construction; other allegedly ‘ergative’ languages (e.g., a 
number of Middle Indian and Middle and Neo-Iranian 
languages) are the result of a secondary decomposition of 
‘nominative’ languages, and are in no way archaic. They are 
to be carefully distinguished from the genuine, archaic 
‘fientive-ergative’ languages, such as Sumerian, Hurrian, 
Paleo-Asiatic, BuruSaski, Tibetan, some of Cushitic, and the 
reconstructible Common Afrasian and Common Indo- 
European. Also the North (Western and Eastern) Caucasian 
ergative languages, although in many respects more devel¬ 
oped than Sumerian (e.g., in the system of tenses), are in 
other respects archaic. 

Falkenstein’s etymology of nam</♦ana-am/ ‘what is it’ 
is wrong because nam is a substantive, and can be construed 
with a noun in the genitive (cf. A. Falkenstein, Das Sumer- 
ische [ HdO , I Abt., 2 Bd. 1-2 Abschn., Lief. I] 1959, 35). 


Edzard thinks that the sign T which stands for ‘5’ 
in the list, is to be read /ya/. It certainly is not to be 
read /i/, for which the sign I is used. However, in 
accordance with the Old Akkadian usage, to which 
the scribal usages of Ebla are certainly closely related, 
and also in accordance with Edzard’s own examples 
of Semitic syllabic spellings from Ebla, 8 it is more 
probable that / ia/ should be transcribed by the ‘A’- 
sign, which was also in Old Akkadian used to spell 
/ia/ and /aia/. 9 Actually, in the Ebla tablet itself, A- 
Su ‘six' is doubtless to be read / ia§u/, and it would 
be strange if the scribe should use two different signs 
in two adjoining lines for transcribing the same syl¬ 
labic value / ia/in the same initial position. Therefore 
we must probably adopt some other reading for T, 
and I suggest it should be / iyi/, which seems to be 


6 No.TM.75G.2198. 

7 iSn-(S)a-am might conceivably also be read e§n-(S)a- 
am, in accordance with all later evidence; eS- contracted 
</*ewe§/, cf. n. 18 below, hence our transcription /e§-/, 
/!§-/. The suffix -u is elided in the copula. 

a-mi-num - jyaminuml ‘right’, a-mi-tum - /yamittumj 
‘right side/hand’. The variants i-mi-tum, i-sa-lum probably 
stand for / yemittum j ,/ yeSarum j , i-ti for / yiddinj . 

9 I. J. Gelb, Old Akkadian Writing and Grammar , 1961. 
Sign List s.v. 
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supported by other Eblaite material. 10 Thus I propose 
a reconstruction of the first five Sumerian numerals 
from Ebla as follows: 

1 - /*a§-u/,2- /min-u/,3-/!/eS-u/,4- /lim-u/, 
5 - / iyi/</ *i-u/. The form /es-u/ 11 is actually 
attested in the later texts. 

Elsewhere the Sumerian numerals are encountered: 
(a) without a suffix, as, e.g., 1 - /a§/, 2 - / man,min/, 


3 - /es /, 4 - /lim/, 12 5 - /*i/; 13 (b) with the suffix 
/-a/, as e.g., 1 - /*aS-a/, 2 - /min-a/, 3 - /eS-e/ 
(harmonized </ *e§-a/ ), 14 4 - / lim-a/ 15 (/-a/ >/-u/, 
influenced by the labial / -m-/), 5 - / ia/; (c) with the 
copula -am, when used as an attribute or predicate. 

Thus we may reconstruct four parallel series of 
forms: 


Suffixless 

/-u/ 

/-a/ 


With copula 

1 / a§ / 

/*a§-u/ 

/aS-a/ 


/ *a§-am/ 

2 /man, min/ 

/ min-u/ 

/ min-a/ 


/ min-am 16 

3 / e S / 

J e§-u/ 

/ £S-e/(<*eS-a/ ) 


/ e / !§-(§)am/ 

4 /lim/ 

/ lim-u/ 

/ li m-a/(> / lim-u /) 


/ 1 i m m u ( < / * 1 i m - u m / < 





/ *lim-am/) 

5 / ^ i/ (not attested) 

/ * i' u / 

/i-a / 


/ i-am 

6 / *i-a5/ >/a5/ 18 

/i-aS-u/ 

/ *i-a§-a/ (not attested) 


/ i-aS-am 

7 / i-min/ >/ u-mun/ 

/ i-min-u/ >/ i/ u-mun-u/ 19 

/ i-min-a/ 20 


/ i-min-am 21 

8 /*us/(not attested) 

/ us-(s)u/ 

/ us-(s)a/ 


/ us-(s)am/ 

9 / *i-lim/ (not attested) 

/ i-lim-u/ 

I i-lim-(m)u/</*i-lim-a/ 


j i-lim-(m)u(m)/ 

The numerals for ‘10’ 

should perhaps be recon- 

/-min/ in the ‘x+2’ 

compounds (ni-min< / *ni§- 

structed as / *haw/, / *hu/, / *ha/, but 1 will discuss 

min/ ‘20X2 , =40; likewise 

/-(h)aw-u / >/-u/ in the 

this in more detail below 

. The next non-compound 

‘x+KT compounds, as 

in 

/ u § u / (</ *ni§-u / - ‘20+ 

numerals are ni§, or ne§ ‘20\ and ‘60’ ge§. 

10’), 2 / ni(mi)n-u/‘5(T 

(</*ni(§-min-haw-u/ 

In the compound forms it is usually the suffixless 

‘20X2+10’) with stress 

on the last syllable; also / n i- / 

form that is present, thus / i-/ in ‘5+x’ compounds. 

in nimin, ninnu should perhaps be treated as the 


10 T in the Ebla text might perhaps be read as / ii,iyi/, with 
harmonization of the vowels </*iu/. This would point to a 
stress on the first syllable. However, in the numerals com¬ 
pounded with ‘T to ‘9’ and in ‘10’ the stress is apparently on 
the first syllable of the second element. 

11 Ea I, 321 (var.) (MSL 14, 192). 

12 Powell thinks that the actual Sumerian word for ‘one’ is 
diS, and seems not to be quite certain about aS, but tending 
to regard it as not a numeral properly speaking. The com¬ 
pound numerals seem, however, to indicate clearly, that aS, 
as well as diS, is the numeral ‘one’. 

13 Only in Proto-Ea 169, 170, var. ( MSL 14, 38); elsewhere 
always in the suffixed form / limu/,/ lim(m)u/. 

14 ASSur MA Excerpt, 28', 32' (MSL 14, 262); WO I (1950), 
374, III 29'. 

15 Ibid. 30'. Powell’s suggestion that the forms eS-Se, li¬ 
ma may be ordinals can hardly be accepted. 

16 Gudea Cyl. A XXI, 1-11; Edzard, op. cit. 123 n. 8. 

17 Ibid. 

18 In the later periods seems to have been read / a § /, thus 


coinciding with the word for ‘one’, probably except for the 
tone. I use a circumflex to denote a contracted vowel; it 
would very likely have a contoured (circumflex) tone. 

19 For explanation of the w-vocalism cf. Edzard, op.cit., 
124, and see below. 

20 See Powell, apud Edzard, ibid., 124 n. 19, (Ea II 170). 

21 VH-nam is well attested, cf. e.g., geS-imin-(n)am 
SAKI 48, 6, 18; the omission of -am in Gudea Cyl. A XXI 
1-11 may be accidental (contra Edzard, op. cit., 123, n. 8; 
W. Heimpel, Or. 39 [1970], 492-5). 

22 This is the etymology advocated by A. P. Riftin, “Sistema 
Sumerskich £islitel'nykh,” in Jazykovednye problemy cisliteT 
nykh , 1927, 187. Initial *n- dropped as in ninda//inda, or 
ES em, am for EG nig; vowel harmonization because of 
loss of the consciousness of the compound nature of the 
word; stress on the last syllable. Powell, 48, n. 1, explains the 
form uSu as <*e§-u but is unable to account for the reversal 
of the elements (the smaller numeral should follow the 
larger). 
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short form of niS ‘20’. 23 The /-u/ or the /-a/ suffix at 
the end of the compound form, when present, belongs 
to the compound as a whole, not to the second of its 
components. This is probably because the compound 
numeral is treated as a syntagm with only one expira¬ 
tory stress. A numeral coupled with an enumerated 
object is also a close compound with a single stress, 
hence we find such forms as ban-de-eS T ban’, ba- 
an-mi-in ‘2 ban’, bur-mi-in ‘2 bur’, ba-an-eS ‘3 
ban’. In compound numerals involving multiplication 
we find that the lesser numeral almost invariably 
(with the exception of the very ancient nimin ‘twice 
twenty’) is in the suffixed form, thus geS mi-na 
(60X2)=120, geS eS-(s)e (60X3)=180, geS-u-a-Sa-a 24 
(60X6)=360, 25 geS u-mi-na (600X7)=4200, geS-u-sa 
(60 X8)=480. 26 The cited form geS-u-li-mu-ku 
[60X(5+4)]=540 is an error. 27 The numeral ‘600’ is 
spelled syllabically as ni-Su which probably is also an 
error. Elsewhere the attested form is /geSu/=/ *geS- 
u/ ‘60X10’. It had also a special name, ner , which is 
attested only as an Akkadian numeral but surely must 
have had a Sumerian origin. 28 

The numerals of the type involving addition (‘10+ 
digit’, ‘60+digit’) probably originally had the digit in 
the suffixless form, so that /*u-min/ was ‘12’, and 
/geS-min/ was ‘62’. However, the two series of forms 
(suffixed and suffixless) tended to get mixed up. Thus 
/limu/ ‘4’ was originally a suffixed form, as well as 
/*usu/ ‘8’ and /*hu/</*haw-u/ TO’. However, 
they were used in the same way as the suffixless 


Loss of final *-S cf. in ES mu = EG giS; giS-dar-a 
>gidrl ‘stick’(A. Falkenstein). 

24 /-uaSa/ by alliteration with /-umina/, /-usa/, 
/-ulimmu/, cf. on this phenomenon below. The form shows 
that ‘6’ was pronounced / iaS-/, not / *yaS/. See ASSur MA 
Excerpt, 35 -38' ( MSL 14, 212). Edzard (op. cit. 122, n. 6) 
translates /-umina/ incorrectly as ‘2X600’; the text clearly 
has ‘7X60’. 

25 Ibid., 35'. 

26 Ibid., 37'. 

27 Ibid., 38’. MSL regards -ku as a scribal error, but 
perhaps it stands for -ka. 

28 Ibid. 39'. The Sumerian /g/ is, as is well known, some¬ 
times transcribed as /n/ in the word-lists, thus ki-in for 
/kig/, although sa-ag for /sag/, di-in-gi-ir for (pre¬ 
sumably) /digir/, cf. ES dem-me-er. Cf. also Akkad. 
nisanu< Sum. ne-sag. Likewise Akkad, ner should perhaps 
be derived<Sum. /*gir/ in the sense of ‘bone’ (counting 
alternatively ‘sticks’ giS and ‘astragals, bones’ gir?). Cf. also 
note 59. 


forms, presumably because the /-u / -series had ceased 
to exist as such and passed on its specific function 
(whatever it was) to the suffixless form. Hence the 
latter now appeared in the form: 1 -/a§/, 2 -/man/, 
/min/, 3 -/e§/, 4-/lim(m)u/, 5 -/i/ia/, 6-/a§/, 
/-uaS/, 7 -/umun/, /umin/, /imin/ etc., 8 -/us(s)u/, 
9 -/ilim(m)u/, /ulim(m)u/, 10 -/(h)u/. Of these at 
least /lim(m)u/, /i/ulim(m)u/ and /(h)u/ ap¬ 
peared also in the / -a/-series (probably by phonetic 
reasons: /a/>/u/ in the presence of a labial). This 
finally led to the loss of semantic differentiation be¬ 
tween the three series. Thus we find in the word-list 
such forms as geS-eS for ‘(60X3)= 180, 29 ba-an-ia ‘5 
ban’, 30 ba-mi-na(<*ban-min-a) ‘2 ban’, ba-eS 6 - 
(S)e ‘3 ban’ and even ba-hi-ia either for ‘*ban-ha’ 
or ‘*ban-ia (‘5’ or TO’ ban). 31 

Already A. Deimel 32 has asked how the Sumerians 
distinguished between ‘62’(60+2) and ‘120’(60X2), since 
both the numerals to be added and those to be 
multiplied were simply put one beside the other, the 
smaller always following the bigger one (/ge§-u/ = 
60X10=600, but /i-lim(m)u/ 5+4=9, and /*ni- 
min-u/ 20X2+10=50); and thus both ‘62’ and ‘120’ 
should have been pronounced /*geS-min/. I have 
suggested that originally ‘62’ was /*geS-min/, but 
‘120’ was /*geS min-a/; but at a later period the 
form /geS-min/ seems certainly to be used also for 
‘120’. Deimel’s question thus remains on the agenda. 

The answer is probably that multiplication was kept 
apart from addition by the use of different tones. 
Sumerian was certainly a tonal language, or else the 
many homonyms would have made spoken Sumerian 
quite unintelligible. The tone co-existed in Sumerian 
with expiratory stress. 33 The latter leads to vowel 


29 Ea II 248 (reconstructed; MSL 14, 258). 

30 Ea I 325 (MSL 14, 193). 

31 ASSur MA Excerpt, 24'-27' (MSL 14, 200). 

32 A. Deimel, Sumerische Grammatik der archaischen 
Texte , 1924, 180. 

33 This was seen by Riftin, op. cit., 183, n. 2 and shown 
explicitly by A. Falkenstein, Das Sumerische , 31; developed 
by Diakonoff, Jazyki drevnej Perednej Azii, 1967, 52. Cf. 
'dele-dele>'dedle 'gi-lam>'gilim, 'nam-a-zu >'nam- 
zu, /*ana-m-gu/ ‘what is mine?’>'nam-gu ‘what is it?’, 
'giS-dar-a ‘broken tree’>gidri ‘stick’ (the examples are 
from Falkenstein). It seems that in roots/stems with an 
initial vowel the stress could fall on the second syllable, cf. 
/*e'wen-in/>ES/*Umun-lil/> d Mul-li/; d &mar- 
u'tu(k)> d Marduk. There may have been changes in the 
position of the stress in affixed forms. 
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contraction, which the tones do not; they are more 
apt to influence the quality of a vowel than its quan¬ 
tity. We suggest that the well known harmonization of 
the vowels inside a Sumerian bisyllabic root 34 points 
to the invariability of the tone inside the root mor¬ 
pheme. Vyadeslav Vs. Ivanov pointed out to me that 
in Sumerian each morpheme might have had a tone of 
its own, while the word as a polysyllabic whole or a 
close syntagm would have had a single expiratory 
stress. The point beyond which the harmonization of 
vowels inside a verbal form no longer obtains must 
thus be the point where the tone changed. Charac¬ 
teristically, the harmonization of the vowels can be 
extended to the suffixes (as -tum-ed-a>-tum-ud-u 
etc.) but not to the prefixes (the harmonization of 
*he-mu->*hu-mu- etc. has nothing to do with the 
vowel of the root and the tone lying on it). 

If our suggestion that digit numerals in the com¬ 
pounds of the type TO + digit’, ‘60 + digit’, belonged to 
another series than those in compounds TO X digit’, 
‘60 X digit’, then it is probable they too would have 
had different tones. If in the course of development 
the suffixless and the suffixed forms could be mixed 
up, this means that the sense-distinguishing function 
was not so heavily laid upon the suffix and there 
probably was also some other phonemic phenomenon 
bound up with this function. This must have been the 
tone. When the same function is expressed by two 
different means, one of the morphs is redundant and 
apt to be lost. In this case probably the suffix proved 
redundant, and the sense-distinguishing function was 
laid entirely upon the tone. 


34 The rule has no exceptions; instead of erim, erin, erin, 
eri, edin etc. read, of course, erem, eren, eren, ere, eden 
etc. The seeming exceptions are either compounds (ugken< 
/ug-ken/) or borrowings (ni-is-kum, Niburu); lately I 
have been able to show that also haShur ‘apple(-tree)’ and 
anSu, anSe ‘donkey’ are borrowings from an Eastern Cau¬ 
casian language, perhaps Qutian, of which Udi, spoken in 
two villages on the border between Georgia and Azerbaijan, 
seems to be a relic: EC * c a(n)c-qlwir ‘apple-pear’ (cf. German 
Granatapfell ) and *ton?wV ‘horse, donkey’; EC *qutT->\Jdi 
udi. Elsewhere I will try to show that Old Sumerian t is /t'/, 
while ^is /1/, and $ is, at least in a number of cases, /£/. 

34a Powell (p. 58) suggests that the additive compounds had 
the stress on the first syllable, while the multiplicative ones 
on the second. This might have been a possible solution, 
were it not for such additive compounds as ninnu< 
*ni+min+u, u§u<niS+u which have obviously the stress on 
the ultimate syllable. 


However, the fact remains that originally Sumerian 
had three parallel series of numerals (not counting the 
form with the copula), and these forms must each 
have had a special semantic of its own. As we have 
seen, the suffixless form was probably used in a 
nominal syntagm to qualify a measure or an enumer¬ 
ated object, or as an element in the compound 
numeral. Hence the full form should be expected 
when the numeral was used outside of syntactical 
context, i.e., for abstract counting. In a list, like the 
Ebla text, we naturally encounter the form for the 
abstract count (‘one, two, three, four, five’). In a 
vocabulary we are nearly as likely to find forms 
extracted from real contexts. Therefore, our guess is 
that the suffixed form of the numerals in the Ebla text 
(/-u/-series) represents the abstract count. We have 
now to look for typological analogies. 

The use of suffixed forms for numerals in abstract 
counting is a feature known in quite a number of 
archaic languages. Selecting at random, to begin with, 
three archaic languages—BuruSaski in KaSmir, 35 Laki 
in Daghestan 36 and Ket on the Yenisey 37 —I found this 
phenomenon in all three: BuruSaski adds a suffix -/' to 
the numerals when used for abstract counting (and 
also when applied to a certain limited class of nouns), 
Laki a suffix -wa/-ma (also used for inanimate beings) 
and Ket a suffix -s’ \-am\-$m (the suffix - 5 ' being also 
used with adjectives not qualifying a noun, i.e. in 
abstracto). 

Especially interesting is the situation in Chukchi, 
the archaic language which is typologically perhaps 
the most similar to Sumerian in Eurasia. 38 Besides 
being, like other archaic languages, an ergative one, 
Chukchi has verbs compounded with the subject of 
resulting state (^object) plus the verb proper (like 
Sumerian Su—tag, ik—tak 4 etc.: cf. Chukchi 
qora-nmz ‘(to) reindeer-kill’ etc.). Although Chukchi 
does not resume the case-forms of the indirect object 
inside the verb, as does Sumerian, it can include the 
object itself in a compound verb: t-acygy-ply-tko-ak ‘I 
paid (p/y-, lit. ‘ended’) (the) debt (acygyf; t- is roughly 
equivalent to Sumerian Su- in compound verbs. More- 


35 G. A. Klimov and Joy Edelman, Jazyk buruSaski , 1970, 
46. 

36 For information on Laki I am indebted to my friend 
M. A. Dandamaev, a native speaker of the language. 

37 J. A. Krejnovtf, “Ketskij jazyk,” in Jazyki narodov 
severa, / (ed. by J. A. Al'kor), 1934, 232. 

38 V. G. Bogoraz, ‘‘Luoravetlanskij (Cukotskij) jazyk,” ibid., 
25 sq. 
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over, Chukchi has a ‘women’s language’ which, like 
eme-sal in Sumerian, 39 differs from the language of 
men in phonetics, in retaining certain archaisms, 40 and 
insignificantly in the vocabulary. 41 The category of the 
plural of the noun is, as in Sumerian, imperfectly 
developed (a general plural is used only in the absolute 
case; there is a special suffix for group plural, more or 
less corresponding to the Sumerian -ha). 

Chukchi has special forms for numerals in abstract 
counting or not included in syntagms, and other 
forms for numerals when included in a syntagm: gird- 
q ‘2’, mytlyg-en ‘5’, myngyt-ken ‘10’ (abstract count¬ 
ing), but gira-muri ‘we two’, mytlyg-qlekken ‘100’ (lit. 
‘5X20’), myngyt-kaletol ‘ten roubles’. A numeral with 
copula is used to express ordinals: gird-q-du-rkyn 
‘two-is-he/it’ = ‘second’, mytlyg-kau-rkyn ‘five-is-he/it’ 
= ‘fifth’. 

Thus the use of suffixed forms of numerals for 
abstract counting is well enough attested in archaic 
languages so that we may assume that such was the 
role (or one of the roles) of suffixed numerals also in 
Sumerian. There remains the question of why there 
were two different series of suffixed numerals. The /- 
u/-series can confidently enough be assigned to the 
abstract count, but also the / -a/ -series seems originally 
to have been used for numerals when not part of a 
close syntagm and hence, probably, likewise for ab¬ 
stract counting. Two explanations can be suggested. 
Either the difference was one of dialect, or the form 
depended on the character or class of the enumerated 
objects. The first alternative seems at first glance to be 
the more probable, because one would think that in 
abstract counting the character of the object would 
hardly matter; however, there is a possibility that 
there may have been two different ways of counting, 
say, animate and inanimate beings, even in abstracto. 
Turning to typological parallels, we find in our ‘con¬ 
trol’ languages the following picture: BuruSaski uses 
different forms of numerals for different classes of 
nouns 42 even in abstract counting; Laki, which has 

19 On eme-sal as the language of women see I. M. 
Diakonoff, “Ancient Writing and Ancient Written Lan¬ 
guage,” in Sumerological Studies in Honor of Thorkild 
Jacobsen [AS 20], 1974, 113-16. 

40 Cf. ES/umun/, /aman-/ (in /Aman-ki/) for EG 
/en/</*ewen/. 

41 E.g., ES gaSan ‘lady’ for EG nin. 

4 " Klimov, Edelman, Jazvk burusaski , 37. The ‘classes’ are 
actually genders; but genders are often called ‘classes’ when 
they do not include the categories ‘masculine’ and ‘feminine’, 
and especially when they are more than three. BuruSaski has 
four ‘classes’. North Caucasian also usually four. 


three genders, uses one form for masculine, another 
for feminine, and a third for inanimate beings (includ¬ 
ing girls, as in German), the latter also being used for 
abstract counting; Ket has one form of the numeral 
‘one’ for animate, and another for inanimate objects, 
the latter also included in the abstract counting series. 
Chukchi has no genders or nominal classes. 

The most curious numeral system which I have ever 
encountered is that of Gilyak, or Nivkhi, a language 
spoken on the river Amur. 43 Here the forms of the 
numerals are subdivided into no less than twenty-four 
classes, thus the numeral ‘2’ is mex (for spears, oars), 
mik (for arrows, bullets, berries, teeth, fists), meqr 
(for islands, mountains, houses, pillows), merax (for 
eyes, hands, buckets, footprints), min (for boots), met ' 
(for boards, planks), mir (for sledges) etc., etc. Of 
course, the root is m(if in all cases. 

Thus it is quite possible that the /-u/-forms and the 
/-a/-forms of the numerals in Sumerian might have 
been, at least originally, used for different classes of 
objects. Moreover, the system of distinguishing the 
forms of numerals depending upon the class of objects 
enumerated might have been at an early period still 
more developed; this would account for the invention 
of different numerical signs for areas, capacities etc., 
and in the Proto-Literate period, even for barley and 
wheat. Note that a differentiation of the numerals by 
classes of enumerated objects, which appears as a 
rather cumbersome outgrowth in Gilyak where it 
applies to all numerals, seems to be much more 
frequent in the case of‘one’ and ‘two’. 44 Note also that 
there are only two words certainly meaning ‘one’ in 
Sumerian, viz./a§/, and /de§/; dele and ge/ge/gi 4 
can only with reservation be regarded as numerals, 
and other phonetic values for the single wedge prob¬ 
ably have nothing to do with the numeral ‘one’. 45 1 


J. A. Krejnovie, “Nivkskij (giljakskij) jazyk,” in Jazvki 
narodov sever a , 201-4. A similar phenomenon exists in 
Micronesian languages; these also have special forms for 
numerals in abstract count. 

Thus even in the non-archaic Russian: ‘one’ is raz in 
abstract count, but o'din in context. 

dele belonged to the group count, on which more below. 
Powell (p. 19 sq.) has shown that ge(-da) means ‘whole’ in 
the UR in administrative text and is also used for ‘one’ in 
reciprocal tablets (on the ternal count see below). However, 
it seems probable that originally ge did not mean ‘one’ but 
‘single line (wedge) in writing’; it could conceivably be used 
for ‘reed’ or ‘stick’ (in counting) and hence for ‘unit’ (of 
count), cf. below on niS ‘20’, geS ‘60’ and /*gir(?)/ ‘600’; 
ges as a reading for the vertical wedge has, as is convincingly 
shown by Powell, only the meaning ‘sixty’ but not ‘one’. 
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would suggest that / a § / was the reading of the figure 
‘1’ expressed by a horizontal wedge (e.g., for measures 
of surface), /de§/ for the vertical wedge; it was 
probably also the original reading of the ‘Mister’-sign 
and hence listed in Ea II 53 sq., 203 sq. (MSL 14,256) 
together with / a § / and / dele/ as the reading of AS 
and As-/, (cf. the ED and Akkadian use of the hori¬ 
zontal wedge to note units in lists of persons). 
However, there is no evidence that the DlS-sign could 
ever be read either / a § / or / dele/. 

Are there any traces of differentiation of other 
numerals according to the enumerated object? Except 
for the Ebla text, in the Sumero-Akkadian manuals 
known to us there does not exist any coherent and 
complete list of the phonetical values of the numerals. 
The readings must be gleaned from items unsystemati¬ 
cally placed at different points in the word-lists; these 
are partly readings assigned to combinations of mea¬ 
sure and numeral, or to compound numerals. Very 
probably, the quotations in the word-lists originate 
from individual and often not uniform contexts. The 
data are to be found in Proto-Ea, Aa and Ea, more 
seldom in other lexical lists. 

By systematizing and arranging the data, we come 
to the following conclusion: 

1. Quintal-vigesimal system, vertical signs: 46 1 - 
/de§/, 2 - / min/, 47 3 - /e§/ (</*ewe§/), 48 4 - / lim/, 49 


although it also might have meant something like ‘stick’ or 
‘notch’. Note, that geS is never equated with giS ‘tree, stick’ 
and is reflected in ES as mu§ (but giS as mu!) and thus 
probably was distinguished by another tone, and possibly by 
another final phoneme, although it was transcribed in Ak¬ 
kadian uniformly as -s; sagta(k) means ‘triangle, cuneiform 
element in writing’, lit. ‘head of wedge’, *sag-da-(k). 

46 Slanted signs do not constitute a separate system of 
numerical signs in the Sumero-Akkadian word-lists. Whether 
they originally existed as a system, or were just a variant of 
the other two, is not clear to me, but we learn that two 
Winkelhaken had the syllabic values man and min. How¬ 
ever, the fact that three Winkelhaken had the value eS may 
not be relevant because here eS stands also for ma^dutu 
1‘(verbal plural’ (Aa II/ 4-12, 179, MSL 14, 284); cf. also 
three horizontal wedges to which the same meaning is at¬ 
tached (Proto-Aa 165, MSL 14, 96). 

47 Ea II 246, MSL 14, 258; cf. mi-na ASSur MA Excerpt, 
27', 31', 40', MSL 14, 262. 

48 The derivation of e§(e§)</*e we§/ is based upon the ES 
form /amu§/(am-mu-uS) = EG e§ 6 ES III 134 sq. {MSL 4, 
40) which is a regular development of /*ama§/); ES 
/*ama§/, in its turn, is the regular correspondence of EG 
/*ewe§/, cf. ES d A-ma-an-ki = EG d En-ki, and also ES 


5 - (?)/i/ 50 etc. Note that digits may have suffixed 
forms, but ‘ten’, ‘twenty’ ‘sixty’ have none; the reason 
may be that the abstract count was in practice not 
extended beyond the two hands. 

ES variant: l-/*de/, 51 2-/nim/, 52 (-a-form 
/im-a/), 3 - /am(m)u§/. 53 The numerals beyond ‘3’ 
are unknown. 

2. Quintal-vigesimal system, horizontal signs: 1 - 
/a§/, 2 - /man/(? - also /min/, secondary?), 54 3 - 
/e§/, 4 - / lim/, 49 5 - / ia/. 55 Use of suffixed forms as 
in system 1. 

3. Group count: 1 - / dele/ ‘only one, alone; (as) a 
whole’; 56 2 - /tab/ 57 (also /min/)—‘both, double. 


u-mu-un = EG en(/en/</*ewen/), with a>u because of 
the labial. 

49 Thus only in the variant of Proto-Ea 169, 170 {MSL 14, 
38); elsewhere only /lim(m)u/. 

50 Only the suffixed -a-form is attested. 

51 The ES vocabulary (ES III 131, MSL 4, 39) has [de]-ed, 
but the -d is probably a variant of the ES numeral suffix 
-da/-de, cf. de-da variant to ES III 130, [de-le/-de = EG 
dele, ibid.; (?) [mu-uS-di-t]a (or [mu-u§-t]a) = ES geS, 
ge§-ta ‘60’; ES III, 134 {MSL 4, 400; ES de-ta = EG deS in 
‘Enkidu and the Netherworld’ {- /IS 10, 7.1.68; Powell, 52); 
de-da SBH 109, No. 56:87 f. ES de = EG deS; for the loss 
of-S cf. n. 23. 

52 Cf. ES [mu-uS-n]im = EG geS-min, ES III, 135 {MSL 
4, 40); but ES i-im-(m)a (a-form) = EG min ES III 132; ES 
[ab mu n]im-m[u]-u§ bal ‘three years old cow’ = EG ab 
mu e§ 6 , ES II 92 {MSL 4, 19), includes nim(m)u§ 3’ which 
is an alliterating form of / amuS/, influenced by nim ‘2’. 

53 See n. 48. 

54 Both the variants man and min 6 are attested for the 
horizontal sign by Ea II 66, 125 sq. {MSL 14, 250), and Aa 
II/1 = 9, 14 (reconstructed, MSL 14, 272); in the latter case 
min6 has the form and sense of tab, see below; man and 
min are also both attested for slanted signs or Winkelhaken; 
but / man/, like / a§ /, is never used for the vertical sign. 

55 Ea II 133 {MSL 14, 253) attests the value ia x (!) for the 
horizontal T. No other attestation in the word-lists MSL 14. 

56 Akkad, wedum ; also mitharis, Ea II 63 {MSL 14, 149); 
Proto-Aa 100, 1 {MSL 14, 93). Hence the ‘distributive’ plural 
in *-dele-dele>-dedle ‘all of them’, one by one’. Cf. 
Powell, 20 a etc. 

57 Two horizontal wedges: ta-ab Aa II/1-9, 2 {MSL 14, 
272) = sind, kilallan\ but also mi-in ibid. 14 = sina, tu’amu , 
kilallan ; mi-in and ma-an Ea I 17 sq., {MSL 14, 20), 126— 
127 {MSL 14, 252); reading ta-ab, mi-in given also for two 
Winkelhaken, Ea II 218-219 {MSL 14, 256); tab is obviously 
the word specific for the group count, while min 6 has 
strayed into the group count from the usual numeral system. 
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twin, companion’; 3 - e§ 4 ‘three together, troika’; 4 - 
tab-tab ‘all four’ (as in an-ub-da-tab-tab-(b)a ‘all 
four corners of the world’; the reading *an-ub-da- 
limmu-ba, although supported by Proto-Ea 170 
which has the reading li-im-mu for the four hori¬ 
zontal wedges, must nevertheless be regarded as 
wrong, and the reading of Proto-Ea 170 be assigned 
to System 2); 5 - /*i/ ‘all five of them’. (Actually the 
reading / i/ is not ascribed expressis verbis to any of 
the numerals in the word-lists: Ea II, 133 reads the 
horizontal sign as ia x (!). However, a reading /i/ must 
have existed for some numerical sign with the value 
‘5’, and it was this sign which ultimately was respon¬ 
sible for the emergence of the syllabic value /. The 
verbal values i = na J adu (‘praise’, originally perhaps 
‘raise hand’?) and i = wasu (/ / ed, e) 58 are obviously 
secondary. My guess is that /i/ originally was ‘5’ in 
the group count. The latter may not have been con¬ 
tinued beyond ‘5’. 

4. Ternal count. This very curious and archaic 
system is attested by a very few texts. The Sitz im 
Leben of this count is uncertain. However, I would 
venture to suggest hypothetically that the ternal count 
was reserved for strictly household usage and em¬ 
ployed mostly by women. 

It is best preserved in Antagal C (v. Lambert, JSS 
14 [1969], 246); very close to it is the version of NBGT 
IV, 34 sqq (MSL IV, 100): 1 - ge (NBGT IV has 
instead me-er-ga, which probably is ES); 59 2 - dah 
(‘addition’; NBGTW has dah-he, but also adds two 
other forms, TAG 4 -a-bi which apparently is the or¬ 
dinal, and AN-ga-am); 60 3 - PE§ (NBGTW adds the 
ordinal PES-be); 4- PES-ge ‘three+one’ (NBGT IV 
has PES-bala ‘three passed’, and adds the ordinal 
PES-gi 4 -bi ‘three, one it (is)’ which shows that bala 
‘passed’ could freely be replaced by ge/gi 4 ‘one’); 5 - 
PE§-bala-gi 4 ‘three passed, one’; 6 - PE§-bala-gi 4 - 
gi 4 ‘three passed, one, one’; and 7 - PE§-PE§-gi 4 
‘three, three, one’. PE§ is possibly to be read /wes/ 
or /weS/, a variant of the archaic /*ewes/S/, the 
prototype of ES /am(m)u§/. 61 

A similar count is presented in a corrupted form by 
the text ‘Enki and Ninhursag’; here ‘7’ is erroneously 


58 Ea II 135 (MSL 14, 253); Proto-Aa 16 (MSL 14, 119). 

59 Probably ES for EG =gir in the sense of‘bone’, ‘astragal’ 
+ a suffix -ga which we also encounter in ‘2’. 

60 Probably read anu-ga-am, with am 4 ES for nim like 
am-, em- for nig-. On the suffix -ga cf. n. 59. 

61 Compare the loss of the initial vowel, e.g., in ES d Mul- 
1 i 1</ *Ewen-li 1/. 


placed before ‘5’, while ‘2’ and ‘6’ are omitted, and ‘3’ 
is represented by the ordinal PES-bi. 

Another variant of the ternal count is represented 
by a text discussed by W. G. Lambert, ibid., 243-47. 
It is a count of days and has -be for /ge/: 1 - be, 
2-be-be, 3 - PES, 4 - PES-be, 5 - PES-be-be, 6- 
PES-PES, 7 - PES-PES-be, etc. up to the very arti¬ 
ficial looking ‘12’: PES-PES-PES-PES. Here be is 
not the pronoun -be/-bi but is the ge of the other 
texts. Since / b/ is one of the ES equivalents of EG 
/g/, 62 the whole count is presumably in ES. 

It is clear that, except for the actually not numerical 
dah ‘addition’, the ternal count operates only with 
two numerals, ge/ge/gi 4 /be ‘one’ and PES ‘three’, 
and with the auxiliary word bala ‘passed’ which can 
be used after ‘three’ for the unit. Any combination of 
these three elements is allowed, thus PES-ge = PES- 
bala, and PES-bala-gi 4 -gi 4 = PES-PES etc. 

The Sumerian ternal count does not stand alone in 
the languages of the world. A rudimentary ternal 
count is known, e.g., in Yukagir, an isolated language 
of North Eastern Siberia. It has not been satisfactorily 
explained. As to the usual Sumerian quintal-vigesimal 
system, it has long been understood that it is based on 
counting fingers, ‘five’ being equivalent to ‘hand’ or 
‘fist’, or simply to ‘all the fingers on the hand’. ‘Ten’, 
by the same token, must have meant ‘both hands’, and 
‘twenty’—‘all four limbs’, or ‘the whole man’. How¬ 
ever, in Sumerian itself the numerals in question, viz. 
I'll ‘5’, /huwimu/ (thus in Ebla) or / *(h)aw/ TO’, 
and / ne§/ ‘20’ do not have any such connotation and 
have only a numerical value. Typological analogies 
show, however, that the finger-count is not a pure 
hypothesis, but is encountered as a real fact in the 
history of human mentality. In the Old World this is 
evidenced by Chukchi and other Paleo-Asiatic lan¬ 
guages, which we have already quoted earlier for 
analogies with Sumerian. 

Thus, in Chukchi, after ‘one’, ‘two’, ‘three’, and 
‘four’ (the numerals ‘2, 3, 4’ being, curiously enough, 
formed from the same root: gird-q , gir-o-q , gir-a-q) 
comes the numeral ‘five’ which is an adjective, 
mytlygen , lit. ‘that-of-hand’; ‘six’ is ‘one-(plus-)that- 
of-hand’, ‘seven’ is ‘two-(plus-)that-of-hand\ ‘Eight’, 
however, is ‘just-that-of-three’, or ‘only-third’— am - 
giroot-ken (cf. Sumerian /us(s)u/ which also does 
not quite fit into the system), ‘nine’ is ‘one-behind- 
that-of-both-hands’, and ‘ten’ is ‘that-of-both-hands’— 
myngyt-ken. The numerals T 1’ to T9’ are not exactly 


62 


E.g., EG dug= ES ze-eb. 
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known for Sumerian. In Chukchi ‘1 1’ is ‘that-of-both- 
hands, one redundant’, ‘15’ is a derivative of ‘foot’, 
and ‘20’ is ‘that-of-man’— qlikken\ ‘30’ is ‘that-of-man, 
that-of-both-hands redundant’, ‘40’ is ‘two-of-that-of- 
man\ ‘50’ is ‘two-of-man, that-of-both-hands redun¬ 
dant’, ‘60’ is ‘three-of-that-of-man’, etc. The highest 
numeral is ‘man-of-man’, i.e. ‘20X20’=400. For count¬ 
ing above 400 the Chukchi use, e.g., ‘that-of-both- 
hands-of-hand-of-man’ i.e. ‘10X5X20=1000’ etc., but 
this is a neologism (more usually replaced by the 
Russian word for ‘thousand’); formerly all numbers 
higher than ‘man-of-man’ were called ‘limit of knowl¬ 
edge’. 

The system is similar to the other Paleo-Asiatic 
languages. Note the curious, very archaic system in 
Asiatic Eskimo (Yuhit): 63 ‘one, two, three, four, hand’ 
(lit. a derivative of ‘hand’); ‘6’ is ‘going across’ (cf. 
Sum. bala in the ternal system!); then follow ‘two 
going across’, ‘third on the other side’, ‘fourth on the 
other side’, and ‘ten’ is ‘(hands) up!’. The following 
count is semantically the same as in Chukchi. The 
ordinals are formed by the modal case of the cardinal 
numeral plus the copula. 

One can easily see the similarity to the structure of 
both Sumerian systems, the quintal-vigesimal and the 
ternal (bala!). The Yuhit numerals do not actually 
belong to a ternal system, but the latter, as mentioned 
above, is attested in another Northern Asiatic lan¬ 
guage, Yukagir, where, however, the inner semantic of 
the numerals is not evident. 

Not in all respects are the Paleo-Asiatic languages 
more archaic than Sumerian. Thus both Chukchi and 
especially Yuhit have got farther than Sumerian in the 
development of tenses (and hence in the means to 
express time); and Chukchi has a rather sophisticated 
set of word-formational affixes for, e.g., qualitative 
adjectives, nomina instrumenti , abstract nouns, etc. In 
the 20th century it has adapted itself quite satisfac¬ 
torily for the expression of modern notions, although 
much is, of course, borrowed from Russian. But in 
the matter of counting, the Paleo-Asiatic languages 
are developmentally clearly behind Sumerian, at least 
as we know the latter from historical times. There are 
no vestiges of the connotation ‘hand’ and ‘both hands’ 
in the Sumerian numerals ‘five’ and ‘ten’ (the latter, 
according to Riftin, originally meant ‘multitude’, ‘set’ 
or ‘group’). 64 The word for ‘twenty’ niS or neS may 

V G. Bogoraz, “Juitskij (aziatsko-eskimosskij) jazyk,” in 
Jazvki narodov severa, 116. 

64 According to Riftin, op. cit. 188, the original form of the 
Sumerian numeral ‘10’ was /ha/. The values listed by Aa 


actually at one time have meant ‘man’ (if read /gi§/, 
cf. giS), but this is exceedingly difficult to prove. 
Nevertheless, there can hardly be any doubt that the 
Sumerian system of numerals as we know it, was at 
least formed at a stage of mentality not very different 
from that which was responsible for the creation of 
the Chukchi and the Yuhit systems. 

The tens in Sumerian constitute something of a 
half-developed vigesimal system, since ‘20’ is niS and 
not ‘2X10’, and the following tens up to ‘fifty’ are 
based on ‘twenty’. They were also counted on the 
fingers, since the series does not go beyond the first 
five tens. Next comes an entirely new number, ‘sixty’, 
which is beyond the range of both the quintal and the 
vigesimal systems. ‘Sixty’ is geS (ES muS). The pho¬ 
nemic sequence /*gi/e§/ may stand for a number of 
homonyms, and it is difficult to decide what was the 


II/14=12, 36-38 (MSL 14, 281), also in Ea 11 146-149, 
(MSL 14, 253) are (besides u), also a (=a 6 ), hu-u (=hu) and 
ha-a (=ha). Riftin thought that the word originally meant 
‘much’ or ‘all’ (actually, the Aa vocabulary lists the meaning 
ma^dutu ‘many, plural’ for ha). Riftin identified ha ‘ten; 
plural’ with ha (HI.A), the morpheme of the ‘sorting plural’ 
of inanimate objects : udu-ha ‘(all) sheep according to their 
different groups or kinds’. This suggestion of Riftin must 
now be emended. In the Ebla text TM.75.G.2158 the syllable 
in question is expressed by the sign u 8 which, as shown by 
Edzard, op. cit. p. 126, should be read /ha/, in Akkadian 
also / ha !, but not / ha, ya/ with velar fricative, and, accord¬ 
ing to the spelling rules of Ebla, also ,/hai/,/haw/. Thus the 
word for ‘10’ in Sumerian should be reconstructed as / haw, 
hau/; the initial aspirate was later lost or not spelled out, 
which is the reason for the existence of the later variant 
readings a 6 ,u // ha,hu. There exist also other proofs of the 
existence of a phoneme / h/ in Old Sumerian, later lost or 
spelled in the same way as /h/, e.g. the sign £ (a) was 
originally pronounced /ha/ or even /hai/, hence Hebrew 
hekal, Aramaic haikzla ‘temple’ but Akkadian ekallu ‘pal¬ 
ace’. Cf. also the Akkadian (!) name of the Sumerian god 
d En-ki, viz. d £-o, read in Old Akkadian *Ha-ia x lhai(a)j\ 
later (on Hurrian evidence) it was read E-i-a-. Another case 
of the spelling h//zero for Old Sumerian /h/ are probably 
the readings har,ar for the sign HAR (/har/?). This shows 
that some Sumerian spellings with h may have to be read 
with /h/; hence the spelling of the plural morph as -ha need 
not invalidate its identification by Riftin with /ha/ ‘10’. 
Riftin also notes that ‘three’, eS, must have originally also 
meant ‘multitude’, hence its use as plural marker in stative 
predicates. 
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original literal meaning in this case. Possibly it simply 
meant ‘unit’, or ‘the big unit’. 65 

The subsequent development of the system of nu¬ 
merals in Sumerian attests to a serious intellectual 
progress. The loss of the differentiation between the 
abstract count and counting concrete objects which is 
reflected in the loss of relevance of the distinction 
between suffixed and suffixless forms of the numerals 
was, no doubt, a step towards the generalization of 
the idea of number. But more important was the 
development of a very original and logical system of 
the higher numerals, which had occurred already at 
an earlier date. 

The first order higher than ‘60’ is ‘60X10’=600 
/ *ge§-u/ ‘60X10’, or / *ger/?). It belongs halfway to 
the earlier series. The next is 60X60=3600 and is 
called §ar; this term obviously means ‘round, circle’, 
but in the specific sense of ‘multitude’. The notion of 
‘circle’ as something able to encompass a great mul¬ 
titude is stressed by the fact that the still higher round 
numerals are all ‘circles’, including §ar-gal ‘the big 
circle (multitude)’, and Sar-Su-nu-tag ‘the unattain¬ 
able (lit. ‘untouchable’) multitude’. 66 This is the ‘limit 
of knowledge’ already known to us from Chukchi, but 
note how far it has receded! The new idea that the 
‘encompassed multitude’, or ‘circle’ can be used as the 
base for a new series of numerals and counted in the 
same way as digits are, was certainly a major achieve¬ 
ment in abstract thinking. 

A few words concerning the phonetic form of the 
digit numerals. Edzard 67 has correctly noticed the 
frequent tendency to alliteration of neighboring numer¬ 
als in different languages, like *fiopwor, *finf ‘4’, ‘5’ 
in Germanic (for *hwa()wor, *finhw), quattuor, 
quinque ‘4’, ‘5’ in Latin (for * quattuor, *penque ), and 
devjat', desjat' ‘9’, TO’ in Russian (from Proto-Slavonic 
*neva , *desati). In Sumerian this feature appears in 
/u-min-u/, /us(-u)/ of the Ebla text, 68 but also in 
geS-u-a-Sa-a, ge§-u-mi-na, ge3-u-sa, geS-u-li- 
mu-ku(!) ‘60X6’, ‘60X7’, ‘60X8’, ‘60X9’ (for /*ge§- 


65 If ‘five’, ‘ten’, ‘fifteen’ and ‘twenty’ might conceivably be 
derived from words meaning ‘hand’, ‘both hands’, ‘foot’ and 
‘man’, no such naturalistic trope is probable in the case of 
‘sixty’ and ‘six hundred’. There is a possibility that these 
numerals were named after some helps for counting, as 
notches, sticks, stones, astragals etc. Cf. n. 45. 

66 F. Thureau-Dangin, JA 1909, 106 n. 1. 

67 Op. cit., 124 and n. 21. 

68 In spite of doubts expressed by M. Powell and other 
scholars /us-/ ‘8’ is probably </*i-'wes/, /*i-e'wes/. The 


iaS-a/, / *ge§-i-min-a/, /*ge§-us-a/, /*ge§-i- 
lim-u/) in the MA Assur Excerpt from Ea. 69 

There is also another frequent characteristic feature 
of numerals in many languages, viz. that of rhyming 
neighboring numerals. 70 In Eblaite Sumerian it is 
found in the rhyming pair ‘9’, TO’ -/i-lim-u/, 
/hawim-u/. 71 As we have mentioned before, the 
original form of the numeral TO’ was perhaps /*haw/, 
with the suffixed forms /*haw-u/>/*hu/ and 
/*haw-a/>/*ha/. I think that Riftin’s suggestion 
connecting Sumerian TO’, attested with the phonetic 
values u,hu,a 5 ,ha with the adjective -ha (HI.A) ‘mul¬ 
titude’ expressing the sorting plural holds good; he 
also suggested the sense ‘multitude’ also for / e§/ ‘3’, 
used as a plural marker in predicates of state. 72 Thus, 
‘three’ (/e§/, /*ewe§/), ‘ten’ (/hau,ha/) and per¬ 
haps also ‘twenty’ and ‘sixty’ had possibly also been 
‘multitudes’ in their own time, like Sar ‘3600’ at a 
much later period. 

To conclude: first, one counts on the fingers—or, 
more properly, one counts the fingers; then one applies 
the numerals of the finger count to different objects, 
perhaps trying, like the Gilyaks, to keep the count 
concrete, even developing different forms of numerals 
for different objects—either of all numerals, or at 
least of ‘one’ and ‘two’; then one develops the idea of 
numeral in the abstract and, correspondingly, there 
emerges a series of numerals for abstract count. Later 
Sumerians seem no longer to have distinguished the 
abstract series as such, but still there are duplicate 
numerals—with a suffix and without one. Having 
developed the idea of numerals in the abstract, one no 
longer resorts to tropes, as ‘hand’ for ‘five’, or ‘man’ 
for ‘twenty’, or ‘going over the water’ for passing from 
‘five’ to ‘six’. But the quintal-vigesimal system, or at 


difficulty is in the final sibilant, which here is invariably 
attested as Akkadian - s , while it is Akkadian -s (actually 
/-6/) in / e§/ ‘3’. But we still are rather ignorant of the actual 
situation as regards Sumerian sibilants. For Akkadian sibi¬ 
lants see now I. M. Diakonoff, Assyriological Miscellanies, 
/, 1980, 7-12 (unfortunately, the publication abounds in 
misleading misprints). 

69 ASSur MA Excerpt, 35-40 ' (MSL 14, 262). 

70 Also noted by Edzard, but not applied to the Sumerian 
numerals. Cf. In Russian: pjat ', sest' ‘5’, ‘6’ < *peku(tT), 
*Ses(i); sem\ vosem' ‘7’, ‘8’ < *sem(t)i<*septm; *os(t)u; 
devjat ', desjat' ‘9’, TO’ (<*neva, *desati). 

71 Edzard suggests the reading ha-wu-mu which is pos¬ 
sible but not necessary. 

72 Cf. n. 64. 
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least the vigesimal system, continues to be alive. 73 One 
operates with ‘units’ and ‘multitudes’, a ‘big unit’ or a 
‘multitude’ being equivalent first with ‘three’, then 
with ‘ten’, then with ‘sixty’, then with a saros, etc. 
There appears the idea that a ‘multitude’ can be 
operated in the same way as a digit, but not only as a 
visually evident multitude, like the two hands, but 
also as a multitude which can no longer be visualized, 
like the saros. And the positional system of notation 
of arithmetical figures comes at last—for its time the 
greatest triumph of abstract thinking, since it was 
developed by the Sumerian scribes at a period when 
the linguistic means of expressing ideas were still so 
very archaic. 

I hope these reflections will make clearer the ways 
in which the Sumerian man marched towards knowl¬ 


73 Empirically it is known that the vigesimal system is 
especially typical in the languages which have an ergative 
construction of the sentence. However, there does not seem 
to be any causal connection between the vigesimal system 
and the ergative. Joy Edelman has convincingly shown that 
the vigesimal system appears in those languages which do 
not (or did not at the period of the creation of the counting 


edge. They may also help to reconstruct Sumerian as 
it was spoken. Were this to be achieved in full mea¬ 
sure, then Sumerian poetry, to which Sam Kramer 
has given a new life, would become even more enjoy¬ 
able to those who try to understand its language and 
its message. 


[Addendum. Similar phenomena can apparently also 
be observed in Afrasian languages. Thus, e.g., Egypt. 
dy ‘five’ is an adjective <* lad - ‘hand’, and Semitic 
hams - ‘five’ is connected to the verb hmS ‘to crook, 
bend (hand, fist)’; also Berber s v mm v s ‘five’ is the 
same word deformed by assimilation to the neighbor¬ 
ing numerals beginning in s-.] 


system in question) have different words for ‘fingers’ and for 
‘toes’, or else the vigesimal system was introduced from a 
substratum or adstratum, see Voprosy jazykoznanija 5 (1975), 
30-7. Of course, basing a numeral system on the counting of 
fingers and toes as well as structuring a sentence ergative- 
fientively have a common ground, viz., in an archaic 
mentality. 
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The Internal Dynamics 
of the Early State 


by Henri J. M. Claessen 


Though the evolution of sociopolitical organization 
is a continuous series of processes in the course of which one 
form more or less gradually develops out of another, it still 
seems possible to classify sociopolitical phenomena in terms of 
stabilized forms (Cohen 1981, Dalton 1980; cf. Smith 1982, 
who argues that change is constant and stability only apparent; 
for discussion, see Claessen and van de Velde n.d.). The state, 
however it may be defined (Fried 1967, Service 1975), is cer¬ 
tainly one such stabilized form. It seems useful further to dis¬ 
tinguish such types of state as, for example, the industrial and 
the preindustrial (Claessen and Skalmk 1978: 4-6; cf. Smith 
n.d,, who follows a different line of analysis) and, within the 
preindustrial, early and more mature subtypes. In The Early 
State (Claessen and Skalmk 1978:633), we stated: 

The structure of the early state appeared to have been based princi¬ 
pally upon concepts of reciprocity and genealogical distance from the 
sovereign. The more the early state developed, however, the weaker 
the role of these ideological components grew. The managerial and 
redistributive aspects became more and more dominant. The efficient 
governmental apparatus that developed after some time was quite 
capable of maintaining the state organization without the necessity of 
recourse to the ruler’s supernatural powers, or perpetuating reciprocal 
obligations. We shall therefore consider the period of the early state as 
having terminated as soon as the ideological foundation of the state no 
longer is based upon these concepts. 

This suggests that the level of the mature state is reached when 
a different type of legitimacy and a managerial, bureaucratic 
type of organization replace the earlier forms. Vitkin (1981:450) 
points to the “extensive and qualitative broadening of the 
sphere of control” and the development of a bureaucratic ap¬ 
paratus and to the emergence of a monetary economy that 


freed “the sovereign from the necessity of allotting them [the 
officeholders] land, together with corresponding economic 
rights and rights of dominance.” Smith (n.d.) distinguishes be¬ 
tween the dominion, in which she includes the early state, and 
the bureaucracy, which covers, among other things, what is 
here called the mature state. Her main criterion is 

emphasis on the Technical—on the rational mechanism of government 
and of laws, legislation and regulation. Polity positions are multiple 
and hierarchically arranged but, unlike subsidiary personnel in domin¬ 
ions, where the sine qua non for office holding is loyalty to one’s head, 
the bulk of positions in a bureaucracy is held by professional full-time 
civil servants whose loyalty and service are owed to the polity. 

As we have pointed out elsewhere (Claessen and Skalmk 
1978:628, 642; Skalmk 1978:605, 614; 1981:344-45), the devel¬ 
opment of the early state ran parallel to the process of class 
formation, a consequence of the development of more complex 
social and economic structures, with the emergence of real 
antagonistic social classes marking the appearance of the ma¬ 
ture state (Claessen and Skalnik 1978:634). 

The main differences between the early and the mature 
state, then, lie in the type of legitimation, the degree of bureau¬ 
cratic organization, and the level of economic development. 
Therefore, in examining the internal dynamics of the early 
state, these aspects present themselves as the main fields of 
research. A fourth field is suggested by our work on sociopolit¬ 
ical evolution (Claessen and van de Velde n.d.): societal for¬ 
mat, the size and spatial distribution of the population. I will 
attempt here to demonstrate how evolutionary changes in these 
four fields lead to the gradual development of the early state 
into the mature state (cf. Skalmk [1978:598], who considers the 
military a separate field). 

Though it is possible to distinguish these fields, it is impos¬ 
sible really to separate them. There is a complex interaction 
among them, and, to complicate matters, each has a momen¬ 
tum of its own. There is no reason to expect this process always 
to have been smooth. The mere fact that in a stratified society 
the interests of the constituent groups never run completely 
parallel implies that a central government must always cope 
with contradiction and conflict. Where an early state includes 
conquered territories and subjugated peoples, skill in handling 
contradiction and conflict is a basic requirement. Where a cen¬ 
tral government fails to solve these problems, its development 
will cease, and decline or, in the worst case, collapse may be 
the result (cf. Renfrew 1979, Doornbos n.d., Yoffee 1979). 

Mainly for reasons of limited space, external influences on 
the development of the early state have been left out. This 
distinction is not, however, watertight: it is often difficult to 
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draw the line between external and internal. For instance, 
with long-distance trade it is not easy to indicate where the 
internal aspects end and the external aspects begin. The same 
holds for war, as Cohen (n.d.) points out. While long-distance 
trade is included, war has been omitted quite arbitrarily, along 
with colonialism and the introduction of the capitalist mode of 
production (cf. Kubbel n.d., van Binsbergen and Geschiere 
1982). 


SOCIETAL FORMAT 

The societal format of an early state refers both to the number 
of people living in its territory and to the spatial distribution of 
the population over its surface. Serious organizational prob¬ 
lems are posed for the early state by the uneven distribution of 
population. These problems increase as the state enlarges its 
territory, for example, by conquest, or as the population 
grows. Distances are considerable, mountains, rivers, and for¬ 
ests are obstacles to easy communication, and the means of 
communication are limited, slow, and inefficient. A functional 
solution for these difficulties lies in territorial subdivision and 
the delegation of power. The central government may appoint 
functionaries to administer distant regions; it may, after 
negotiations with regional or local elites, accept one of their 
number as its representative; or it may entrust a distant part to 
a junior member of the royal family. To facilitate communica¬ 
tion and control, the central government may develop a road 
system, a network of spies and agents, or a corps of messengers 
and couriers. The success of these methods depends on its 
power, its inventiveness, and its perseverance. Without con¬ 
trol, decline or even collapse is inevitable. 

West African Dahomey is a good example of a well- 
organized early state. Eyewitnesses such as the slave-trader 
Robert Norris (1800), who traveled in 1772 from the coastal 
town of Whydah to the inland capital of Abomey, testify to 
the fact that commands issued in Abomey were carried out to 
the letter by the governor of Whydah, the yevogan, one of the 
highest dignitaries of the kingdom. Norris’s small escort, even 
though far away from the yevogan or ruler, continued to obey 
his orders. Several times in his journal Norris comments 
favourably on the well-kept roads, bridges, and guesthouses. 
There was continuity in the reach of Dahomean government. 
Norris’s experiences were similar to those of Duncan, who 
made the same voyage in 1847, and to those of Skertchly, who 
visited Abomey in 1874 (Claessen 1970: 91-93; Herskovits 
1938: 29; Skertchly 1874). 

Control by the central government in Dahomey was rather 
strict: on several occasions a yevogan was executed because of 
activities the akhosu (ruler) did not approve of. Akinjogbin 
(1967:119) informs us that between 1743 and 1763 there were 
nine yevogans, of whom no fewer than five were thus ex¬ 
ecuted. Other high functionaries were also kept under tight 
control. Norris (1800:123, 174) mentions a meu (minister) and a 
gau (military commander) who were executed (cf. Claessen 
1970). 

This degree of control is not found everywhere. In the early 
state of Buganda, a contemporary of Dahomey and similar to it 
in many respects (Claessen 1970:311, 314-16), the experiences 
of European travellers were rather different. For example, 
John Hanning Speke, the discoverer of the Nile, had great 
difficulty in getting boats to cross a lake, notwithstanding ex¬ 
plicit royal orders to assist him in every way (Speke 1863:470). 
The American traveller Chaille-Long (1876:146), who was in 
Buganda some ten years later, says in his diary after a march of 
only one day from the capital: “It was here that I was made 
aware of the enmity of the mtongoli, charged with my safe 
conduct to the river. His malevolence and the hostility of his 
men were no longer under control of M’tse, and they seemed 
determined to revenge upon me the friendship the king had 


persistently extended to me.” Stanley (1891:166), however, 
who visited Buganda shortly after Chaille-Long, says that the 
authority of the king, even far from the court, was unchal¬ 
lenged. One may wonder, however, whether his information is 
trustworthy, for the French lieutenant Linant de Bellefonds 
(1876:22, 27, 38-40), who was there in the same year as Stan¬ 
ley, tends to confirm the reports of Speke and Chaille-Long. 
These data, which contrast sharply with the impressive dem¬ 
onstrations of royal power in the capital, may be explainable in 
terms of the rather haphazard way in which orders were given, 
without details and without consideration of whether they 
were realistic and feasible (see, e.g., Speke 1863:351, 380, 385, 
448; Chaille-Long 1876:106; Linant de Bellefonds 1876:72, 79; 
Emin Pascha 1917:403, 431; but cf. Stanley 1891:173 for a 
more positive view). In the long run, such behaviour will seri¬ 
ously endanger the continuity of the state. It seems not too 
farfetched to connect the civil war that swept Buganda in the 
early 1890s with this weakness in the central government 
(Claessen 1976). 

Other examples of a central government’s having difficulty 
controlling local and regional functionaries can be found in the 
history of the Merovingian and Carolingian rulers over the 
Frankish Kingdom. The reach of the center here was never 
very impressive (Claessen n.d.). In the equally extensive realm 
of the Incas, in contrast, the excellent road system permitted 
good control. Couriers connected the very ends of the realm 
with Cuzco and conveyed messages with amazing speed. Mod¬ 
ern research (Von Hagen 1957:161-66) has shown that mes¬ 
sages travelled as much as 400 km in a day and that the rulers 
of Cuzco were provided daily with fresh fish from the coast, 
about 600 km to the west (on infrastructure, see also Claessen 
1978a:585, table 19). 

All the early states had regional and local officials (Claessen 
1970:chap. 8; 1978a:5 75-81). In many respects the func¬ 
tionaries on the regional level fulfilled the same tasks as the 
ruler in the center. Even tiny early states, such as those in 
Tahiti, had regional functionaries ( toofa or papa-i-raro). The 
available evidence suggests that the ruler did not always have 
sufficient power to impose his will upon these district chiefs. 
They were the heads of mighty families and were often closely 
related to the ruler ( arii rahi ) by marriage. They shared with 
the ruler the right to proclaim tapus in their districts and were 
entitled to goods and food. In turn, they had to supply the ruler 
with goods and food. As a token of respect, the inhabitants of 
the districts had to uncover their shoulders in the presence of 
the district chief as well as in that of the ruler (Morrison 1966 
[1793]: 138; on Tahiti, see Claessen 19786). 

Generally speaking, the efficacy of a central government 
depended to a considerable extent on the loyalty and coopera¬ 
tion of the local and regional leaders. It was they who really 
reached the people; the reach of the center was only indirect. 
The more trustworthy the regional and local leaders, the better 
the system worked. In fact, however, the dominance of the 
center did not always rest on a solid foundation of loyalty. This 
is demonstrated clearly in the case of the Incas, who depended 
for the most part on subjugated tribes and conquered ter¬ 
ritories. The tight control made possible by the appointment of 
Inca functionaries as regional leaders, the network of roads, 
the corps of couriers, etc., did not prevent the repeated occur¬ 
rence of revolts and conspiracies (Schaedel 1978, Brundage 
1963). 

Many early states were only loosely structured, and the con¬ 
trol of the central government over the periphery was limited. 
For example, in Thailand, as described by Hagesteijn (1980a, 
1981, and esp. 1983), the ruler of Ayudhya, starting as a kind 
of primus inter pares, built a network of closely connected 
muangs (regional centers) each surrounded by a number of rice¬ 
growing villages. Various forms of cooperation developed 
among the leaders of these centers. Weaker centers sought to 
attach themselves to stronger ones, and thus large political 
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networks gradually emerged (cf. the developments described 
by Friedman 1975, 1979). The stronger center had some form 
of hegemony over the others, but the authority of its ruler was 
usually limited to his own territory. According to Hagesteijn 
(1983), it was especially ties of kinship and marriage that 
counted, and these might be reinforced by military superiority. 
It is evident that the reach of the center—with its practically 
insoluble problems of infrastructure—in such cases must re¬ 
main limited. 

Wallace (1983:393-413) has suggested that the emergence of 
the state depended on the development of urban centers. In 
contrast, the data of our early-state sample (Claessen 1978a: 
540-41 and table 1) indicate that urban centers are present 
only in the more advanced ones. That urban centers, once in 
existence, greatly contributed to the further evolution of the 
early state is evident, however (cf. Hodges 1982). Artists and 
artisans, philosophers and traders crowded together in the nar¬ 
row streets and plazas of the early cities, producing Great Tra¬ 
ditions and exploiting proletarians. 

The interdependence of these various factors must be 
stressed. The powerful West African early state of Asante 
arose in a dense rain forest. Luig (1981) links its emergence 
with the development of long-distance trade first in gold and 
later in slaves. The great leap forward came between 1660 and 
1670, when a number of migrant families formed a confedera¬ 
tion one of the goals of which was the dominance of the trade 
routes to the coast. From the urban center of Kumasi the 
Asante built a road system—made possible by the profits from 
trade—which connected the various parts of their state with 
the capital (Wilks 1975:chap. 1). On the one hand, this 
facilitated control over the subjugated territories; on the other, 
it promoted the concentration of long-distance trade in the 
hands of Kumasi merchants. In a relatively short time this city 
became one of the most important trading centers of Africa. 

Changes in societal format make heavy demands on the or¬ 
ganizational abilities of the central government. The degree to 
which it succeeds in overcoming infrastructural shortcomings 
is decisive for its further development. That the solutions to 
these problems are closely interconnected with the develop¬ 
ment of the economy, the degree of organization of the state 
apparatus, and the level of acceptance of the central govern¬ 
ment is apparent. 


LEVEL OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

In Asante, trade was essential to the development and mainte¬ 
nance of the power of the state. The collapse of the slave trade 
in the early 19th century therefore demanded the immediate 
substitution of an equally rewarding activity. This was found 
in the kola trade, in which kola nuts were exchanged to the 
north for (among other things) cloth and which soon greatly 
surpassed the Atlantic trade in importance (Wilks 1975; Luig 
1981:173). Part of this northern trade was in the hands of 
“merchant princes from the towns of Hausa land and Bornu” 
(Wilks 1975:310), who had representatives in Kumasi. Another 
part was in the hands of the batafo, high state functionaries 
entrusted with specific commercial activities (p. 197). In the 
course of time commercial activity had become an intrinsic 
part of the governmental apparatus of Asante. Its profits were 
indispensable for maintaining the army, the many func¬ 
tionaries, and the court (for a comparable analysis of Daho¬ 
mey, see Katz and Kemnitzer 1979). 

The interconnection of state and economy seems inevitable, 
for, according to Hodges (1982:186), “States are expensive 
levels of organization to create and maintain. . . . They require 
a ‘high-energy infrastructure in order to function efficiently’ 
[Price 1978:182], and, through positive feedback, to create 
growth. ” He adds (p. 187) that only a market system “offers the 
high-energy circulation that will sustain a complex infrastruc- 
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ture.” This implies that economic dominance and the availabil¬ 
ity of resources are crucial for the development of the early 
state. Efforts to achieve economic dominance and its positive 
results are mutually reinforcing, while failure to do so or short¬ 
age of resources will seriously hamper further development 
and may occasion decline (cf. also van de Velde n.d.). Trade in 
general, markets, and long-distance trade can be considered 
characteristic of early states (Claessen 1978a:541-44 and table 
2), and in the majority of cases the trade is either government- 
conducted or government-controlled. 

As the economy grows more complex, specialization be¬ 
comes inevitable. Direct participation in food production is 
limited to specific social categories—mostly at the lower end of 
the scale of social statuses—and members of these categories 
have few possibilities of escaping their fate. In fact, more and 
more people find themselves in a situation in which only a few 
occupational alternatives are open to them. As a consequence, 
social inequality becomes more elaborated and at the same 
time more rigid, approaching the emergence of antagonistic 
social classes (cf. Claessen 1975). 

The state depends for its income on a variety of sources, of 
which taxation, fines, the obligatory performance of menial 
services, and the revenues of trade, booty, and possibly tribute 
exacted from neighbouring peoples are the main components 
(cf. Claessen 1970:92, 131, 171-74; 1978a:552-55, 572-73; 
19786:463; Skalnfk 1981:345-49; Pershits 1979). In many re¬ 
spects the early state can be considered a large redistribution 
system. Naturally, not everything received is redistributed, 
nor do those who give always receive a share. In fact, the 
majority of the population profits only in a limited or indirect 
way from the expenditures of the central government. The 
construction of roads or irrigation works (for Sri Lanka, see 
Gunawardana 1981, n.d.) certainly contributes to the well¬ 
being of considerable numbers of people, and investment in the 
army, the bureaucratic apparatus, or the judicial system also 
has some value for the population in general. The erection of 
palaces or pyramids, however, hardly seems to contribute to 
the general welfare. Nevertheless, at least some of the spend¬ 
ing by the central government reaches the population directly 
or indirectly. This is crucial in the light of the concept of the 
“benevolent lord” (Claessen 1978a:563). 

The ruler, who in the eyes of the population embodies the 
state, is expected to be openhanded. He must give in order to 
legitimize his position (Janssen 1983). The mere fact of his 
presenting a gift compensates the recipient for everything he 
has done for him. Speke (1863:255) says of Buganda: “All acts 
of the king are counted benefits, for which he must be thanked; 
and so every deed done to his subjects is a gift received by 
them, though it should assume the shape of flogging or fine.” 
Similarly, in Dahomey the akhosu reciprocated considerable 
presents with cowries or trifles (cf. Forbes 1851:44-56). 

Interestingly, this pattern was reversed among the Germanic 
peoples of early medieval Europe. Among the Franks, the king 
was expected to give more than he received. As long as his gifts 
were lavish, the members of the comitatus were loyal, for in 
their eyes lavish gifts made their leader royal (Sawyer 
1979:149; Oosten 1981; Orenstein 1980). The Merovingian rul¬ 
ers gave away practically all of their once extensive lands and 
stood in the end empty-handed and thus without followers— 
the logical consequence of the system (Claessen 1981). The 
Carolingians tried in vain to control the system of remunera¬ 
tion by distributing land on loan (Deviosse 1978, Claessen 
n.d.). This in the end led to the development of the feudal 
system but did not solve their economic problems. They were 
in fact short of economic resources. As long as they succeeded 
in introducing new goods into the system by conquest and by 
the promotion of trade (Hodges 1982), they remained in control 
of things. When, however, under Louis the Pious the war 
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machine faltered and trade could no longer be controlled, the 
end of the Carolingian empire was at hand. Hodges (1982:189, 
my emphasis) points out in this respect that Charlemagne 

almost certainly intended to activate the rural potential and the indus¬ 
trial potential, but sought to do so by increasing trade to the territories 
beyond, as well as by introducing market-places under a strictly con¬ 
trolled monetary system. But this . . . probably put the control of 
resources into the hands of a few, and the elite were further 
strengthened and further strained to create regional disharmony rather 
than the regional harmony Charlemagne was seeking. 

Sawyer (1979:157) argues that “it is not fanciful to see behind 
the shifting fortunes of the English and the French kings [of the 
10th century] a reflection of their ability to profit from the 
activity of merchants, local as well as distant.” This last com¬ 
ment points to the fact that while the central government need 
not completely control (much less completely conduct) trade, 
there must be sufficient control to place a considerable part of 
the profits at its disposal. Where a state fails to control trade, it 
runs the risk of decline. Ekholm (1977) illustrates this with the 
case of the early Kongo state, where the position of the ruler 
depended for a considerable part on his control of the import of 
luxury goods. When his monopoly was broken, the political 
structure soon lost its coherence and collapsed. 


TYPE OF LEGITIMATION 

The concept of the “benevolent lord” and the idea of reciproc¬ 
ity between ruler and subjects have been shown to be con¬ 
nected with the legitimacy of the ruler or, more generally, of 
the central government. This is not the place to go into the 
ramifications of this complex ideological field (see, e.g., Hage- 
steijn and van der Vliet 1981; Kurtz 1978, 1981; Claessen 1981; 
Trigger n.d.). For our purposes, legitimacy will be defined as 
“the situation in which the rulers as well as the ruled share the 
conviction that the existing division of power, and as a conse¬ 
quence of this the rules and regulations issued by the govern¬ 
ment, is right” (Claessen 1981:1). This does not mean that all 
subjects at all times agree completely with all rules and regula¬ 
tions or even with the form of government. It is very difficult to 
estimate the degree of support of the population. Absence of 
revolt or civil war is not proof of wholehearted support. No 
political system is based on consensus alone. There will always 
be some coercion. 

Coercive power is one of the main characteristics of the 
state. In the beginning, the central government’s power to im¬ 
pose its decisions is manifest especially in the introduction and 
enforcement of laws and regulations. From the data in The 
Early State (Claessen and Skalmk 1978:630-32) it appears that 
in such cases (Ankole, Hawaii, Tahiti, the Voltaic states) the 
ruler incidentally used groups of armed retainers kept for such 
purposes at court. The incidental character of this type of en¬ 
forcement is associated with the deficiencies of the administra¬ 
tive apparatus and its difficulties in fulfilling its various tasks. 
Ad hoc decisions were inevitable, and force or the threat of 
force sometimes had to supplement persuasion. As early states 
developed, enforcement became more systematic and also 
more regulated. Armed retainers were replaced by regular 
police, and codified law replaced tradition and improvisation 
(see also Tamayo y Salmoran n.d.). 

At the same time, the simple fact that no governmental 
apparatus is capable of controlling everybody and everything 
(Wittfogel 1957:108-10, 125-27, 296) implies that a function¬ 
ing government must always be based on a certain degree of 
acceptance or agreement (Godelier 1978). To achieve such a 
situation the ruler must act more or less in accordance with the 
existing expectations about good government. This leaves open 
two main roads of approach: he may present his activities as 


being in agreement with tradition and expectations or he may 
try to influence the existing norms and values (cf. Riess 1969). 

In analyzing the role of legitimacy in the internal dynamics 
of the early state, we must be aware of the fact that the ruler 
never has to start at the beginning. Before the early state there 
is always a chiefdom or other type of stratified society, and the 
legitimizing concepts of these earlier periods form the founda¬ 
tion for legitimacy in the newly developed state. Muller (1981) 
demonstrates how the same concepts of sacral leadership are 
found in African chiefdoms and early states, and de Heusch 
(1982) points to the same continuity. Supporting evidence 
comes also from other parts of the world (Friedman 1979, 
Sugita 1981, Hagesteijn n.d.). This does not mean, however, 
that these concepts were not adapted to the new situation; 
elaboration became necessary, and in the course of time 
changes occurred (Claessen 1981). A good example may be 
found in the Frankish Kingdom, where, as I have said, the 
ruler was supposed to reward lavishly and where the Merovin¬ 
gians and the Carolingians ended up in serious trouble as a 
consequence (cf. Claessen n.d., Oosten 1981). It was the Cape- 
tians who in the end succeeded in turning the tables. They 
profited from the new concepts of kingship formulated by 
learned circles in 12th-century France, in which the king was 
endowed with the “divine duty to maintain justice” and con¬ 
sidered “the highest feudal lord” who “owed homage to no one” 
(Teunis 1978:249). It was, however, not only because of these 
new concepts that the Capetians were able to change the exist¬ 
ing situation; they also created a better governmental ap¬ 
paratus and benefited from a flourishing economy. I will return 
to this point later. 

There is always a close connection between religion and 
religious leaders, on the one hand, and the political system, on 
the other. Inequalities, power differentials, and the often 
heavy tributes must be justified. Invocation of the super¬ 
natural or the promise of a better life after death may offer 
powerful legitimation for a central government, whether in 
early Thailand (Hagesteijn 1981), Sri Lanka (Gunawardana 
1981), Maurya (Seneviratne 1978), Japan (Sugita 1981), or 
Peru (Claessen 1970:165-67). 

Great rituals often have a unifying character. A good ex¬ 
ample is found in Dahomey, where during the so-called annual 
customs considerable numbers of people gathered in Abomey 
or were represented there by their village chiefs. They took 
part in rituals and shared in the distribution of presents by the 
king, and at the same time they had an opportunity to register 
complaints about misbehaving functionaries (Forbes 1851:1- 
86; Skertchly 1874:178-286; cf. Claessen 1970:71-72). Thus 
religion, politics, and economics came together in a complex 
interaction. In its political and economic aspects this ritual was 
very similar to the yearly inasi ritual in the Tonga Islands, 
where representatives of the various groups presented the first 
fruits to the tui tonga (see Cook 1967:145-54; Claessen 
1970:37-38). In Buganda, too, efforts to increase the legiti¬ 
macy of the kabaka through ideological means can be ob¬ 
served. Here numerous tasks of a ritual or administrative 
character were made hereditary in the various clans; thus their 
concerted activities built, so to say, royalty and state. In re¬ 
turn, these tasks gave prestige to the functionaries and their 
clans (cf. Claessen 1970:122-26; 335-37; see also Kagwa 1934; 
Kiwanuka 1971:201-21). 

The close connection between legitimation, religion, and 
ruler does not necessarily imply that the ruler is always a “be¬ 
liever.” The observations of the merchant Turnbull (1810), 
who was in Tahiti at the beginning of the 19th century, are 
revealing. He points out (p. 357) that his host, arii rahi Pomare 
I, very cleverly used the religious feelings of his subjects to gain 
respect, but he mentions elsewhere (p. 313) that this same 
Pomare no more believed in the god Oro than did he, Turn- 
bull, himself. 
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The rulers of early states often attempt to delegate tasks to 
specialists. The villca uma or high priest of the Incas, for ex¬ 
ample, acted in religious and ceremonial matters on behalf of 
the ruler (Claessen 1970). This tendency to delegate implies 
that the ideological justification of kingship and the state be¬ 
comes entrusted to specialists. On the one hand, this is a risky 
procedure, for when conflicts arise between church and state 
the ruler may face great difficulties. The history of the Frank¬ 
ish Kingdom shows this. On the other hand, since both parties 
profit greatly from mutual support, the delegation of tasks 
often leads to the development of elaborate political and reli¬ 
gious organizations. Sometimes, however, it does not work at 
all. In the Tongan case, for example, the tui tonga delegated 
not the religious but the political aspects of his office. He 
created a hereditary prime minister, who in his turn created a 
hereditary deputy (Campbell 1982, Claessen 1968). As long as 
he himself refrained from political activities, this complex 
structure was not unworkable, though Cook (1967:174), visit¬ 
ing Tongatapu in 1777, commented: 

Some have told us that the power of the King is unlimited and that life 
and property of the Subject is at his disposal; but the few circum¬ 
stances that fell under our observation, made more against than for a 
dispotic Government though we saw instances of both, and some that 
clearly shewed that the lower order of people have no property but at 
the will of their Masters. On the other hand, Marriwaggy, Old 
Toobough and Feenough, acted each like petty Sovereigns and fre¬ 
quently thwarted the measures of the King of which he often com¬ 
plained. Neither is his Court more splendent than those of the two 
first, who are the two most powerful cheifs in the island, and next to 
them is Feenough, who is son to the first. 

When in the end Paulaho, the tui tonga at that time, tried to 
regain some of his political power, civil war became inevitable, 
and the political system of the Tonga Islands collapsed (Claes¬ 
sen 1976, Wernhart 1976). In other cases, too, in which the 
ruler gave away (or lost) the political aspect of his office—for 
example, the Merovingian ruler to his mayor domo, the Man- 
chu ruler of China to his eunuchs (Stover 1974:chap. 12), or the 
emperor of Japan to his shogun —the political system either 
collapsed or became paralyzed by corruption and conflict. 
Where, however, the ruler succeeds in legitimately maintain¬ 
ing his position as head of the state and where adaptations to 
new situations can be made, a promising point of departure for 
further developments is found. When this takes place together 
with positive developments in the economic and/or bureau¬ 
cratic aspects, and when changes in the societal format make 
new developments possible, the development of the early state 
toward the mature one is well under way. The developments in 
the Frankish Kingdom of the Capetians or those in 19th- 
century Hawaii (Bargatzky n.d., Seaton 1978) are examples. 


DEGREE OF BUREAUCRATIC ORGANIZATION 

Because of the inevitable delegation of power associated with 
the developing infrastructure, the changing societal format, 
and the increasing specialization, those who occupy high 
places in the governmental organization—and especially those 
who govern territorial divisions—play a crucial role in the 
functioning and legitimation of the early state. When regional 
functionaries are either close kin to the ruler or connected to 
him by marriage or when the socioeconomic distance between 
them and the ruler is too limited to create sufficient differential 
access to strategic resources (wealth, information, or the super¬ 
natural), their surrender to his superior position is unlikely to 
occur. In other words, the greater the sociopolitical distance 
between ruler and regional leaders, the easier the legitimation 
of his dominance. One could hardly have expected the regional 
leaders of the Thai muangs to be willing to accept one of their 
pares as more than a primus. In the 400 years of Ayudhya’s 
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existence, a wide variety of methods was developed by its 
rulers to cope with this situation. Though over the course of 
time they succeeded several times in replacing a traditional 
ruling house with a representative of their own, they never 
succeeded completely in developing effective control over their 
state—a situation that must be seen, of course, in connection 
with the infrastructural problems already mentioned and the 
lack of economic resources (Hagesteijn 1983). The rulers of the 
Frankish Kingdom fared no better in their exchanges. Within 
certain limits the counts and dukes were willing to accept or¬ 
ders from the central government provided they were well 
remunerated. Moreover, as the loyalty of the local population 
lay in the first place with the local or regional lord, who was 
close at hand and whom they saw as practically embodying the 
government (Theuws 1983; Lemarignier 1970:110-21; cf. Le 
Roy Ladurie 1975:34-39 for a case study), it is clear that devel¬ 
oping ideas of legitimacy in the eyes of the elite was of the 
utmost importance for the central government. 

It does not seem too farfetched, therefore, to suggest that a 
well-developed bureaucratic apparatus could save the ruler or 
the central government a lot of trouble. For example, the 
Capetians of the Frankish Kingdom at the beginning of their 
rise to power are described by Hallam (1980:78) as follows: 

The king was attributed with sacral and feudal powers but more prac¬ 
tically he was actually supported by his own domain, his collection of 
secular and ecclesiastical rights and lands he held directly. Then he 
had his principality, the area he dominated, which had a wider, more 
territorial identity than the domain, though the domain was its centre. 
Beyond this he had a larger and more theoretical authority in the 
kingdom, and operating on all these levels he had his rather unde¬ 
veloped and primitive machinery of government, based on his house¬ 
hold and important ecclesiastical establishments, which issued char¬ 
ters in his name. 

Gradually the Capetians improved their situation, first estab¬ 
lishing their position in their own domains and, from that 
foothold, coming to dominate ever greater parts of the king¬ 
dom. During the reigns of Louis VI (1108-1137) and Louis VII 
(1137-1180), the importance of the Palais as the administrative 
center grew considerably. From then on, governmental and 
administrative decisions were taken by the king and his func¬ 
tionaries, among whom the chancellor played an important 
role. Several men of low birth, selected for their administrative 
abilities, were appointed to leading positions in this apparatus 
(Hallam 1980:93, 159; cf. Claessen 1975; see also Elias 1969 for 
an analysis of this process). The number of nobles and bishops 
in the immediate environs of the king diminished, and the 
prevot came increasingly to the fore as the new administrator 
(Hallam 1980:94), receiving orders from the central govern¬ 
ment only. 

These political developments must be placed against a back¬ 
ground of a rapidly expanding economy in which money re¬ 
gained a dominant role (cf. Vitkin 1981: 450; Teunis 1978: 237; 
Hodges 1982). A growing number of plenipotentiaries were 
sent from Paris all over the country to enforce the rights of the 
ruler. The most important of these were the bailiffs. At first 
these were itinerant officials with judicial and financial func¬ 
tions. Later they held authority in given areas. As the govern¬ 
mental apparatus expanded, the number of commoners in the 
organization increased. As commoners and as salaried func¬ 
tionaries, they were wholly dependent on the king, who ap¬ 
pointed and dismissed them. The development of the ap¬ 
paratus from that time on shows traces of a bureaucracy in the 
Weberian sense (Weber 1964:160-68; Vitkin 1981; Smith n.d.). 
These developments were closely connected with the develop¬ 
ment of a complex legislative system into which were incorpo¬ 
rated the rights of the various ethnic groups in the kingdom, as 
well as those of towns, abbeys, and territories. Government 
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thus became more and more a specialist’s job (cf. Claessen 
1975). 

Salaried functionaries were a main characteristic of this gov¬ 
ernmental apparatus. Salaries imply that a central government 
has a sufficient and regular income at its disposal, and this in 
turn depends both on the existence of a corps of reliable civil 
servants and on a certain level of economic prosperity. Salaried 
functionaries are dependent on the government. This is proba¬ 
bly the main difference between more and less advanced types 
of early states: all have a hierarchical organization, but only in 
a limited number does the center really dominate the whole. As 
long as regional or local functionaries have incomes indepen¬ 
dent of the center, there is no real need for them to obey orders 
from the center—unless, of course, they are convinced of the 
ruler’s legitimacy or persuaded by rich rewards that it is 
profitable for them to comply with his wishes. Loyalty based 
on such considerations is highly vulnerable. Civil servants may 
be powerful, but in the end they are bound to the ruler by 
golden chains (which do not exclude sincere feelings of 
legitimacy). 

This explains why the great reorganization of the govern¬ 
mental apparatus in Thailand introduced in the 15 th century 
by King Trailok (1448-88) did not and could not succeed: the 
newly appointed functionaries were remunerated not with a 
salary but with labour. As Hagesteijn (1983:100-103) explains, 
they were allotted the labour of a specified number of phrai 
(commoners) and thus indirectly given a particular territory. 
Since labour was the most important economic asset in that 
relatively thinly populated country, each of the functionaries 
tried to bind to him as many phrai as possible, thus remaining 
virtually independent of the central government. 

The development of a more complex governmental ap¬ 
paratus generates complexity in itself. Where, as in the realm 
of the Incas, an effort was made to overcome the infrastruc¬ 
tural problems by building roads and organizing a courier sys¬ 
tem, this immediately led to the emergence of a controlling 
apparatus, special functionaries, overseers, and costs (Claessen 
1970:159). Such developments called for modifications in the 
system of taxation, which, in view of the heavy emphasis on 
menial services, led to increase in mita labour and in the end to 
the development of special work forces ( cuna) (cf. Castro and 
Morejon 1558; Schaedel 1978; Claessen 1970:161-63). Another 
good example of the way in which a political organization 
acquires a momentum of its own can be found in Dahomey, 
where the central government, in order to maintain a balance 
of power, continually created new groups and institutions to 
counterbalance the others (Claessen 1979:186-88). 

The efforts of a central government to influence activities, to 
promote new developments, etc., depend on the available ad¬ 
ministrative apparatus. The efforts of the Aztec rulers to pro¬ 
mote the unity of the population by influencing the assortment 
of goods in local and regional markets (Hicks 1982) not only 
demonstrate the existence of a well-developed bureaucratic or¬ 
ganization but also testify to a highly advanced level of polit¬ 
ical planning. Pari passu with the development of a better 
governmental apparatus go the development of a more com¬ 
plex judicial system, the beginning of codified law, and the 
appearance of appointed judges (Tamayo y Salmoran n.d.; 
Claessen 1978a:591-93; but cf. Wormald 1979). The availabil¬ 
ity of specialists becomes more and more crucial for the devel¬ 
opment of the state. Better education, but also better control of 
the citizens, is found in the more advanced early states (Kurtz 
1981, Trigger n.d.). 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 

This overview of factors and forces conveys some idea of the 
internal dynamics of the early state. In some cases, external 
influences drastically cut off the development of early states. 


Conquest by Pizarro and Cortes put an end to the states of the 
Incas and the Aztecs, respectively. Colonial imperialism ended 
such early states as Dahomey and Buganda, though, as Kubbel 
(n.d.) points out, it neither eliminated the populations in ques¬ 
tion nor prevented new political developments. Other external 
influences, such as political or religious intervention, more in¬ 
tensive health care, etc., were felt by the indigenous organiza¬ 
tion only later. This also holds for changes in systems of pro¬ 
duction occasioned by inclusion in more complex economic 
networks (cf. Claessen 1979:191-92; Bargatzky n.d.) 

Relying on the data presented, it seems possible to conclude 
that the internal dynamics of the early state is based in the first 
place on efforts to maximize personal and/or institutional in¬ 
fluence in all fields—the economic, the religious/ideological, 
and the political/organizational. Changes in the societal format 
(occasioned by conquest, alliances, population growth, emer¬ 
gence of urban centers, etc.) call for adaptations in the activi¬ 
ties of institutions and modify personal ambitions. On the one 
hand, efforts to increase influence, to improve control, and to 
stimulate growth play a role in each of these fields indepen¬ 
dently. On the other hand, these “independent” developments 
inevitably influence the other fields, producing reactions, 
countercurrents, adaptations, or positive feedback. 

In the second place are efforts to cope with the inevitable 
contradictions that arise from the efforts at maximizing in¬ 
fluence. Contradictions, in Friedman’s (1979:26) sense, are in¬ 
stances of functional incompatibility between the components 
of a structure or between related structures. The data pre¬ 
sented here make clear that such contradictions exist to vary¬ 
ing degrees in early states in many places. While they may 
persist for some time (as, for example, the political system of 
Tonga existed for some centuries before it collapsed), in the 
end they call for resolution in the form of adaptation, compro¬ 
mise, or possibly conflict. 

A third element is conflict, and failure to resolve it places a 
government in danger of decline or collapse (see Arnold 1982). 
Generally speaking, these outcomes seem more closely associ¬ 
ated with ambiguity or uncertainty (e.g., who is the legitimate 
successor to a deceased ruler? who is really in power? etc.), 
contradictions in the organizational structure, or lack of a tal¬ 
ent for compromise than with disasters such as defeat or col¬ 
onization (cf. Claessen 1976, Doornbos n.d., Renfrew 1979). 

A fourth factor in the internal dynamics which should be 
mentioned is the effort to maintain the status quo: to maintain 
a balance of power or an existing situation. Action in pursuit of 
this goal, ironically, often contributes greatly to changes, adap¬ 
tations, and reactions and thus to the creation of new problems 
or new structures and institutions. 

I have suggested that developments in the four fields are in 
complex interaction. A similar conclusion can be drawn with 
regard to the forces behind the internal dynamics. Efforts to 
“maximize,” to cope with contradictions, to resolve conflict, 
and to maintain the status quo usually form a densely con¬ 
nected, complex, intricate pattern in which the solution to one 
problem often creates another. Thus the internal dynamics of 
the (early) state is a continuous process that can only be artifi¬ 
cially divided into compartments such as “inchoate,” “typical,” 
and “transitional” (Claessen 1978^:589), useful as these divi¬ 
sions are in enabling us to get some grip on these very complex 
phenomena. 

Comments 

by Thomas Bargatzky 
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Claessen maintains that the internal dynamics of the early state 
is a continuous process that can only be artificially divided into 
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compartments such as “inchoate,” “typical,” and “transitional” 
(cf. Claessen and Skalmk 1978). I welcome this statement, 
much as I am in basic agreement with his article in general. 
This article marks a shift in Claessen’s emphasis from typology 
and classification to the explanation of process. Useful as type 
concepts such as “band,” “tribe,” “chiefdom,” or “inchoate- 
typical-transitional early state” are as first steps towards disen¬ 
tangling complex social phenomena, typology should never be 
an end in itself. Typological approaches are basically natural- 
history strategies; anthropologists, however, should attempt to 
explain variation . Type concepts stress similarities within sets 
rather than differences between the features subsumed under a 
concept; hence, they are not automatically conducive to the 
explanation of variation. In physical anthropology, the clinal 
approach has come to be more useful than the racial (typolog¬ 
ical) one because it expresses a shift from a desire to create 
typologies to a desire to explain observed variation. In the 
same vein, Claessen broadly delimits his field of observation by 
propounding the categories “early state” and “mature state” 
and then looks for factors accounting for variation within these 
categories. An enterprise such as this is much more likely to 
advance our understanding of social evolution than classifica- 
tory attempts can ever be. 


by George L. Cowgill 

Department of Anthropology, Brandeis University, Wal¬ 
tham, Mass. 02254, U.S.A. 9 III 84 
Nonindustrialized states differ importantly from one another, 
and Claessen’s distinction between “early” and “mature” sub- 
types is a welcome step toward adequate conceptualization of 
some of the variety within the broad type. I wish, however, 
that he had sharpened his focus and examined specific con¬ 
trasts more closely for a few instructive cases. There is little in 
the paper that I strongly disagree with, but I feel that most of 
the discussion remains too abstract and generalized to be as 
useful as it might have been. This is a problem all too common 
in studies of nonindustrialized states. “The” early subtype is 
characterized in terms of typical features and contrasted with 
other features usually found in “the” mature subtype. It is a 
bad trick of everyday English that we can use “the” in a way 
that suggests that some archetypal abstraction can adequately 
stand for all of some subset of more or less variable entities. 

Claessen sketches a few significant aspects of various real 
states, but these illustrate his points rather than serving as data 
to be analyzed. We are not given a picture of how any specific 
real state may have worked. A wealth of such case material is 
cited, and Claessen probably intends to present the distilled 
product of his in-depth knowledge. However, because of the 
strategy adopted, I am somewhat disappointed by the result. 

Relations between various aspects of states are described as 
complex, but little is then done to begin to disentangle this 
complexity. For example, one of the most severe problems 
faced by heads of nonindustrialized states is that, unless the 
state is very small, it is absolutely necessary to delegate sub¬ 
stantial amounts of power and initiative to subordinates physi¬ 
cally distant from the central authority. Such powerful subor¬ 
dinates can compete with and seriously threaten the central 
authority. Claessen seems to suggest that there is a broad trend 
toward dealing more effectively with this problem by moving 
from reliance on landholding local magnates to the use of 
salaried bureaucrats imbued with ideological loyalty to the 
state they serve. This is aided by development of better com¬ 
munications, which mean that less needs to be left to local 
discretion, and of an economy that enables the central author¬ 
ity to fund itself better and with less dependence on local mag¬ 
nates. 

Claessen says very little, however, about how such changes 
were actually brought about in specific instances. His closest 
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approach is a tantalizingly brief sketch of changes in France 
from the Merovingians through the Capetians. Such changes 
do not “just happen,” nor could one sensibly argue that they 
can be explained by saying that one form of state is evolu- 
tionarily “more highly adapted” than another. Changes have to 
be understood as the outcome of struggles between proponents 
of conflicting possibilities. I realize that I’m chiding Claessen 
for not having written the paper I wish he’d written. But there 
it is: instead of bits and pieces from all over, I’d have preferred 
a closer look at changes over time in the French (or Frankish) 
state. I don’t believe that wide-ranging but sketchy compari¬ 
sons will very effectively advance the study of states. “In- 
depth” studies are also of limited value when they are done by 
people indifferent to research on other societies. The highest 
yield is likely to come from in-depth studies conducted with a 
keen awareness of the kinds of data relevant for comparative 
theory. 

I close with two specific points: Evidence that Dahomey 
rulers executed many provincial officials suggests that the cen¬ 
tral authority was insecure, rather than in firm control. Earle’s 
(1977) reappraisal of “redistribution,” which is a model of the 
kind of work I advocate, means that none of us should ever 
again use the term “redistribution”—at least not without being 
careful to say clearly what we think it means. 


by I. M. Diakonoff 

Institute of Oriental Studies, Dvortzovaya naber. 18, 191041 

Leningrad, U.S.S.R. 20 n 84 

I think that Claessen correctly appreciates the importance of 
the fact that the early state emerges together with the emer¬ 
gence of class antagonism. Actually, there is a causal connec¬ 
tion between class antagonism and the existence of the state. 
Therefore, I do not feel it is right to study the dynamics of the 
developing state as if its development were spontaneous. Also, 
I do not think that the general problem of the rise of early 
states can or should be tackled without recourse to the data of 
societies in which states arose for the first time, without the 
possibility of external influence. The Aztecs had barely 
reached the state stage, and I do not think we really know 
enough about the Incas. As for Dahomey, Asante, Buganda, 
and Thailand, it surely cannot be stated with assurance that 
the growth of the state there was quite spontaneous, without 
any previous external influence. The Merovingian state, of 
course, was superimposed upon a Roman peasantry accus¬ 
tomed to monetary dealings and highly developed trade. In 
turning to European data, one should in the first place study 
Scandinavia and Russia. And of course the problem cannot be 
solved without examining Sumer, Egypt, China, and so on. 

The author adduces a number of examples that certainly 
have the semblance of convincingness. Among other things I 
am impressed by the picture of the early state as a very small 
unit (what I have called a “nome”) incapable of reaching very 
far except under unusual circumstances. However, the exam¬ 
ples are somewhat Frazeresque (cf. The Golden Bough) in that 
we can never check whether the structures from which they are 
taken are really typologically comparable. All preindustrial 
states have very similar and very primitive aims, viz., to main¬ 
tain a structure based on class antagonism and to take as much 
as they can while giving only as much as has to be given so as 
not to topple the whole. The choice of possible methods is not 
great, and patterns are bound to recur even in rather different 
societies. Even the “benevolent lord” gives bountifully because 
he has previously taken something cost-free, e.g., as plunder. I 
say this even though I am fully aware that the “benevolent 
lord” is the descendant of the “benevolent chief,” who was not 
necessarily a war lord. 
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I have little to say on the conditions in Africa or in Thailand, 
having no firsthand (or, for that matter, secondhand) knowl¬ 
edge, but I should like to draw attention to certain facts from 
the history of the ancient Near East. 1 

Before the advent of the epoch of empires 2 in the 9th-4th 
centuries B.c., the societies of the ancient Near East were of 
three types: 

In the first, most of the lands and people belonged to the 
“great organizations” (palace, temple, etc.), but some belonged 
to territorial communities consisting of extended family 
groups, with individual plots for individual married couples 
and common land for the group and/or community. In the 
palace/temple sector the state structure was bureaucratic 
(the bureaucracy being rewarded by land grants and gifts, 
the working personnel by discretionarily awarded and inter¬ 
changeable individual plots and/or rations); in the community 
sector it consisted of state overseer plus community assembly 
or council; there was patriarchal domination by the head of the 
family group over family members, slaves, etc. The format of 
the state was the “nome.” The state system consisted of king- 
ship and territorial community council/assembly on the 
“nome” level and the periodic emergence of larger military 
states in the framework of a whole river basin (the state then 
being despotic and bureaucratic). Examples: Lower Meso¬ 
potamia, Northern Syria, and Elam. 

In the second, all land belonged to the king. The estates of 
noblemen/officials were very large and dispersed all over the 
country and played the role that the “great organizations” did 
in the first type. There are no appreciable traces of community 
assemblages. The state was despotic and bureaucratic, the 
king deified. Example: Egypt. 

In the third, the division of land and people be ween the 
palace/temple sector and the community sector maintained a 
certain equilibrium. There were small states with (or some¬ 
times without) kings and councils and/or popular assemblies, 
often dependent on a militarily stronger central state of the 
same type. Examples: the Hittite Kingdom, Mitanni, early 
Assyria, Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, probably Mycenean 
Greece. 

A monetary system was introduced all over the ancient Near 
East in the 6th century B.c. (after more than 2,000 years of the 
existence of the state and of antagonistic class society!). Mone¬ 
tary taxation leads, however, to the hoarding of bullion in the 
center of the empire and its disappearance from the market, 
inflation, etc. In the early states of 3d-millennium-B.c. Meso¬ 
potamia, there was apparently no systematic taxation of the 
entire population, although the kings and temples did exact 
various more or less occasional requisitions; the state was 
maintained at the expense of the estates of the “great organiza¬ 
tions”; the working personnel of these were of course not taxed. 
For members of communities (probably not originally for the 
personnel of the “great organizations”) there was, however, a 
“labor tax” (compulsory work, regarded as economically and 
ideologically necessary, on irrigation projects, city walls, tem¬ 
ples, etc.) and a “tax in blood” (service in the militia). 

In all periods, right down to the Hellenistic and later, the 
bureaucracy was rewarded by land grants, and therefore this 
feature cannot be regarded as diagnostic of the immature state. 

Although there was always an underdeveloped free market, 
it was not favored by the state, which endeavored to keep both 
the industries and the distribution and redistribution of pro¬ 
duce in its own hands. It also tried to extend the principle of 


1 What follows is a digest of the introductory chapters of volumes 1- 
3 of Istorija drevnego mira (History of the Ancient World), edited by 
I. M. Diakonoff, I. S. Svensiskaya, and V. D. Neronova (Moscow, 
1983). 

2 An empire is a large centralized state that includes both regions 
producing goods mainly for consumption and regions producing 

mainly raw materials and industrial goods. 


centralized state redistribution to international trade, but with 
little success. It hampered free private 3 international trade by 
exacting enormous customs duties (these were especially deva¬ 
stating when the trade route passed through several states), by 
plundering the commercial centers, and by taking too much of 
the traders’ revenue for itself. This resulted in instability of 
international trade routes and caused the traders to move them 
ever farther out of the reach of armed intervention by the 
strongest state. Thus the direct trade route from Mesopotamia 
to Asia Minor was disrupted by the conquests of Shamshi- 
Adad I and Hammurabi; this led to the flourishing of the 
Phoenician trade, peripheral from the point of view of the 
main powers of the ancient Near East; the mainland trade 
centers of Phoenicia (Byblos and Sidon) ceded their role to the 
island center of Tyre and this in turn to the Greek isles and to 
Carthage. The situation continued to develop along these lines 
until the creation of the Hellenistic empires, in which the bu¬ 
reaucratic centralization of the empire was supplemented by 
the creation of a network of self-governing and privileged in¬ 
dustrial and trading centers and trade could be confined within 
the empire on the basis of collaboration of the empire and the 
cities. 

Whether, and how, such data can be incorporated into the 
generalizing picture Claessen attempts to draw remains to be 
seen. 


by Renee R. Hagesteijn 

Institute of Cultural Anthropology, Stationsplein 10, 2313 

AK Leiden, The Netherlands . 27 n 84 
Claessen is absolutely right in saying that the state as a 
sociopolitical system cannot be viewed as a static entity. It is a 
dynamic phenomenon, in constant development because of 
both internal and external factors. Besides, in his article he 
displays an impressive grasp of a worldwide range of ethno¬ 
graphic data. I doubt, however, that he has fully succeeded in 
combining his laudable theoretical point of view and the illus¬ 
trative data in a satisfactory way. With his fragmentary exam¬ 
ples from ethnography, ranging from Inca Peru, Ayudhya 
Thailand, and Asante Africa to Carolingian France, he gives 
us the boundaries within which states can develop—in itself a 
useful framework—but not the internal dynamics themselves. 
The listing of some positive and some negative cases of, for 
instance, “societal format” does not explain the role of this 
societal format in the dynamics of the early state. For this 
purpose it might have been better if he had analysed the inter¬ 
nal dynamics of one particular state, so that we could actually 
have followed the “complex interaction” of his proposed four 
“fields.” This would also help us to see the four points in his 
“Concluding Remarks” in proper perspective: efforts to max¬ 
imize personal and/or institutional influence, to cope with inev¬ 
itable contradictions that arise from these efforts, to deal with 
conflict, and to maintain the status quo may be part of the 
internal dynamics of the early state, but they do not follow 
logically from the paragraphs on the four fields of complex 
interaction. Claessen discusses and illustrates these four fields 
separately, with different ethnographic examples, in some in¬ 
stances doing insufficient justice to the data by pulling the 
examples from their context. 

The concept of “societal format” is rather broadly defined. 
Both organizational and geographic aspects are included. The 
fact that Buganda subjects had difficulties in crossing the Nile 
is put on a same level with the tight traditional organizational 
structure of Tahitians. Besides, one can argue over whether 
good roads (Dahomey, the Inca’s) result in a good centralized 
government or, conversely, good government produces good 


3 Actually the trading societies were, at least in the 2d millennium 
B.c. , organized on the basis of extended families. 
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roads. Claessen does not refer to this problem of causality in 
his interaction model. 

Again, he pays relatively little attention to the development 
from the early into the mature form of the “state,” even though 
he has promised in his introduction to do so. Only in the dis¬ 
cussion of the “degree of bureaucratic organization” are there 
hints as to the maturation of the state (development of taxa¬ 
tion, legislature, and salaries for functionaries). Most problems 
of societal format as described by Claessen are solved in ma¬ 
ture states, and the “benevolence” of the ruler as a characteris¬ 
tic of the level of economic development disappears in them. 
The author neither mentions nor explains these kinds of 
changes. 

According to Claessen “developments in the four fields are in 
complex interaction.” In my opinion, the fields are so close that 
it is difficult to see the boundaries between them. For instance, 
“benevolence” of rulers is seen as a characteristic of both the 
level of economic development and the type of legitimacy. The 
control of the center over regional leaders is seen as a charac¬ 
teristic of both the societal format and the bureaucratic organi¬ 
zation. What is the use of distinguishing fields? 

These cosmetic remarks should not, however, be permitted 
to blur the importance of Claessen’s initial point that early 
states and political systems in general should not be looked 
upon as static. They are not to be treated as monoliths that 
emerge or fall apart seemingly all of a sudden. On several 
levels, waves of change are at work all the time, some more 
visible than others but all having definite impact on the polit¬ 
ical system. 

by Frederic Hicks 

Department of Anthropology, University of Louisville, 

Louisville, Ky. 40292, U.S.A. 7 hi 84 
Many anthropologists have written about the origin of the 
state, but most have abandoned it once it came into being. 
This paper carries us forward, calling attention to four areas 
changes in which may lead to further evolution of the state. 

As I read this paper with Mesoamerica in mind, I saw many 
ways in which Mesoamerican data could contribute to further 
refinement or clarification of Claessen’s scheme. Most of them 
involved the Empire of the Triple Alliance, or Aztec Empire, 
and all of them proved too complex to present in a brief com¬ 
ment. One general point might be worth raising, however. 
Claessen puts considerable emphasis on the increasing power 
of the early state rulers over their subordinate functionaries. In 
this respect, it occurs to me that one of the most stable states in 
pre-Hispanic Mesoamerica must have been Tlaxcala. It was 
founded before the formation of the Triple Alliance, and it 
successfully resisted the efforts of the Aztec to subdue it (Isaacs 
1983). Yet the Tlaxcalan state was headed by four rulers who 
were virtually coequal, and the sociopolitical distance between 
them and their dependent nobility was not particularly great 
(Anguiano and Chapa 1976). 

Of course, Tlaxcala never built an empire. Its territory re¬ 
mained small. Many of the problems that faced the early 
states, and that had to be overcome in the course of their 
further evolution, are problems of societal format. Others, 
however, including many that the Aztec faced and the Tlaxca- 
lans did not, are not so much problems of societal format (as I 
understand the term) as problems of empires as distinct from 
states. What is the difference between a state and an empire? 
The answer is not simple (see, e.g., Finley 1978). It has to do, I 
am sure, with differences in the ways the ruling hierarchy 
seeks to integrate the different areas under its control. While 
these can change, and sometimes empires become unified 
states, the problems of controlling and administering empires 
are not always the same as the problems of controlling and 
administering states. The matter might be considered in future 
refinements of this approach. 


Claessen: dynamics of the early state 
by Jean-Claude Muller 

Departement d’anthropologie, Universite de Montreal, C.P. 

6128, Succursale “A,” Montreal, P.Q., Canada H3C 3J7. 

5 II 84 

Although I agree with the gist of Claessen’s argument, I shall 
raise some minor points regarding its formulation. The state¬ 
ment “the development of the early state ran parallel to the 
process of class formation, a consequence of the development 
of more complex social and economic structures” might lead 
one to believe that one never finds a class society without a 
state, but class formation is also associated with non-state or¬ 
ganization. Legros (1982) has provided an example among the 
poorest of North American Indians, the Tutchone. Claessen 
knows this very well, since he edited an article by Bonte (1981) 
dealing with this matter. It seems better to say that class for¬ 
mation is an attribute of the state but can also exist elsewhere. 

I am also not quite sure what he means by “the level of 
economic development” of a state; at the end of his introduc¬ 
tory remarks he seems to include in it, as a specific state char¬ 
acteristic, long-distance trade, but such trade is found also 
among non-state societies (see, e.g., Rey 1971) and does not 
necessarily lead to the state (although I agree that it can and 
does contribute to the expansion of the state once one has 
arisen). Again, markets and various forms of trade are charac¬ 
teristic of the state but are found in non-state societies as well. 
As Claessen points out later, there must at the beginning be 
some sort of chiefdom or stratified society to assemble and 
organize these diverse elements into a state ideology. 

This is a matter of presentation rather than of substance: if 
such and such an element is to be considered characteristic of 
state societies, it should be said more plainly that it is the 
combination of these elements that makes a state and that such 
elements may also be found in isolation in non-state societies. I 
know that Claessen would agree with this, but even though it 
is a minor stylistic point I think it has a certain importance. 

The problems a state faces, once it has emerged, and the 
consequences of its success or failure in solving them seem to 
me very well defined, circumscribed, and explained. 


by Daniel T. Potts 

Institutfiir Vorderasiatische Altertumskunde, Freie Univer- 

sitat Berlin, Bitterstrasse 8-12, 1000 Berlin 33. 5 ill 84 
On the one hand, I find this article full of banalities (e.g., “All 
the early states had regional and local officials,” “The rulers of 
early states often attempt to delegate tasks to specialists,” 
“Salaried functionaries are dependent on the government,” 
and “It does not seem too farfetched ... to suggest that a well- 
developed bureaucratic apparatus could save the ruler or the 
central government a lot of trouble”) presented as if they were 
original thoughts or new insights. On the other hand, there are 
curiously worded and generally meaningless statements (viz., 
“Artists and artisans, philosophers and traders crowded to¬ 
gether in the narrow streets and plazas of the early cities, 
producing Great Traditions and exploiting proletarians”) that 
sound as if they were meant to be spoken by a character in a 
burlesque of social science analysis. More disturbing, however, 
is the fact that the “early state” is never clearly defined, and yet 
its characteristics are illustrated by a set of examples (e.g., 
Dahomey, early medieval Europe, Inca Peru, Tahiti, Asante) 
chosen without rhyme or reason. No explanation for the choice 
of examples is given, no underlying principle of social analysis 
offered. 

One wonders why the ancient Near Eastern states go virtu¬ 
ally unmentioned. Perhaps, from Claessen’s point of view, 
these are not early states but mature ones. And yet, to a great 
degree, they share the characteristics attributed by him to the 
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early state, which makes me wonder about the validity of his 
typology. To claim that “where a state fails to control trade, it 
runs the risk of decline” or that a market system is necessary 
for the maintenance of an early state is contradicted by the 
outstanding example of Old Babylonian Mesopotamia (Renger 
n.d.). To suggest that in a mature state deification of the ruler 
or “recourse to the ruler’s supernatural powers” gives way to “a 
different type of legitimacy and a managerial, bureaucratic 
type of organization” ignores a multitude of ancient Near East¬ 
ern examples (see Frankfort 1948, Gadd 1948, Labat 1939) to 
the contrary. 


by Michael Rowlands 

Department of Anthropology, University College London, 

Gower St., London WClE 6BT, England, i n 84 
Claessen’s article is a useful overview of a dominant tradition 
of thought on this subject. My comments are directed towards 
its underlying assumptions, with many of which I disagree. 
Many of the variables used to define early states are derived 
from the study of modern states. These include features such as 
territorial boundedness and the role of coercion, derived from 
Weber; the early state as a large redistribution system, reminis¬ 
cent of Malinowski’s description of “tribal bankers” and of 
liberalist interpretations of the modern state; the separation of 
state and society, to be found in both liberalist and Marxist 
explanations of modern state formation; and the growth of a 
rational bureaucracy “in the Weberian sense.” These are con¬ 
temporary questions which have been projected into the past 
to create a category called “the early state.” The link between 
past and present is thus continuous and a matter of relative or 
qualitative difference, mainly of increasing complexity (others 
would call this a gradualist thesis). If nothing else, the assump¬ 
tions select for certain kinds of evidence over others (an ex¬ 
ample is the insignificance of social structure). In addition, 
since many of the cases cited are derived from recent precolo¬ 
nial contexts, it is of some importance to establish specifically 
whether the relation between these forms and their colonial 
and postcolonial successors is continuous or discontinuous and 
to what degree. Homogenising them into a general “early 
state” category is potentially obfuscating. “Origins” questions 
always imply continuity between past and present, since one 
starts from a premise established in contemporary experience. 
This practice embeds the present in a long and enduring past 
and, like most modes of traditionalism, ideologically sustains 
contemporary modes of domination. A stress on discontinuity 
between past and present is the radical response, associated 
inevitably with defining the historical specificity of the emer¬ 
gence and disappearance of particular social forms. The two 
positions produce very different visions of the past and are 
motivated by different attitudes towards the present. Where 
“real history” exists in all this is unclear, but assumptions re¬ 
quire clarification before one passes on to questions of interpre¬ 
tation. 


by A. C. Sinha 

Department of Sociology, North Eastern Hill University, 

Shillong 793 014, India. 20 n 84 
The scope of Claessen’s paper is near universal in time and 
space, but I find both its conceptual framework and its analysis 
insufficient. At the conceptual level, it might be helpful to 
break down the fourfold scheme still further to make it corre¬ 
spond better with empirical reality. In this context, it would be 
desirable, first, to portray the interdependence/conflict among 
the various segments of the population in attempting to estab¬ 
lish control over the varied economic niches. Secondly, it 
might be worthwhile to examine the technoeconomic system 
for generating surplus and the mechanism of its distribution, 


including the efforts of the state to administer its revenue. 
Thirdly, following from the above, it might be useful to trace 
the ascendancy of a “leader” in interclan and interterritorial 
feuds and the emergent hierarchy and stratification. This point 
might be stretched to include the “leader” ’s efforts to create a 
social base for the regime by restructuring interethnic relations 
and developing allies in terms of blood-brotherhood, sworn 
friendship, or aristocracy. Fourthly, it might be of interest to 
consider instances in which polities have emerged as “buffers” 
and “bridges” between tribes and states. Lastly, it might be 
fascinating to examine the roles played by adventurers, literati, 
priests, bards, genealogists, and others in providing real, 
fictive, or putative legitimacy to already established regimes. 

The author mentions polities from all continents and with 
various economic arrangements. His comprehensive scheme of 
analysis should perhaps have included frontier communities 
and polities between established states such as those examined 
by Lattimore (1962) and Roy Burman (1969). In my own ear¬ 
lier studies of state formation in Sikkim and Bhutan (Sinha 
1981, 1982) I have identified a number of characteristics of 
such polities. First, the rulers in frontier zones where no identi¬ 
fiable historical systems govern invoke a quasi-divine and 
quasi-charismatic legitimacy to distinguish themselves from 
ordinary people. Secondly, their location in the regional power 
structure varies in relation to the neighbouring polities. There 
is duality and overlap of dominance and subordination in their 
relationships. Thirdly, lacking an urban, centralized, complex 
economic base, the rulers maintain shifting seats of political 
authority. Lastly, though they control wet-rice and wheat¬ 
growing regions, these polities stress elements of the pastoral 
economy such as bovine products. In spite of these reserva¬ 
tions, I feel that the author’s concluding remark that “the inter¬ 
nal dynamics of the early state is based in the first place on 
efforts to maximize personal and/or institutional influence in 
all fields” is consistent with my data on frontier feudalism and 
state formation in the Lamaist eastern Himalayan states. 


by Jean-Pierre Warnier 
B.P. 73, Yaounde, Cameroon. 29 n 84 
Apropos the degree of bureaucratic organisation, Claessen 
makes passing remarks on kinship ties between the func¬ 
tionaries and the ruler and on the social status of the former. 
One cannot reproach him for being so brief in a very dense 
review article, but I wish he had given us more explicit com¬ 
ments on this controversial and important question. It is not 
clear to what extent the early state is still caught in a web of 
kinship ties and to what extent the early state and the mature 
one attempt to free themselves by a variety of processes, in¬ 
cluding the partial destruction of the royal lineage upon the 
succession of the ruler; the systematic employment of foreign¬ 
ers, slaves, eunuchs, churchmen, and men of low birth; the 
promotion of a palace nobility; and the development of a 
salaried bureaucracy. Such processes can still be observed, 
albeit in somewhat different forms, in young and fragile mod¬ 
ern states, especially in Africa. 


Reply 

by Henri J. M. Claessen 
Leiden, The Netherlands. 4 iv 84 
The comments reflect a wide interest in problems of state de¬ 
velopment and a wide variety of viewpoints. Before reacting to 
specific points I would like to discuss some more general issues. 

My review of the internal dynamics of the early state was not 
a foundling without parents, as several comments (Cowgill, 
Diakonoff, Potts, Sinha) seem to suggest. It is part of a broad 
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program of research and publication. Therefore, I did not pre¬ 
sent any “instructive cases” (Cowgill) in more detail, for such 
cases are described and analyzed at length in earlier publica¬ 
tions—with the exception of the Franks. For a variety of rea¬ 
sons, the analysis of the Frankish state will not appear before 
the fall of 1984, and I apologize for referring to it so often. 
However, the studies of Teunis and Theuws that I have cited 
fully support the views expressed here. 

In “Van Vorsten en Volken” (Claessen 1970), the political 
organization of the early states of Tahiti, Tonga, Dahomey, 
Buganda, and the Incas was described and compared in great 
detail. In The Early State (Claessen and Skalnik 1978) no 
fewer than 21 cases were presented, ranging from Ankole to 
the Yorubas and including China, Egypt, and Norway, along 
with a series of detailed comparisons (Claessen 1978a). In The 
Study of the State (Claessen and Skalnik 1981) another dozen 
cases (among others, Sri Lanka, Kushapa, Bunyoro, Rwanda, 
and Maurya) were presented. These works and the data of 
several collections in Dutch (Hagesteijn 19806, Hagesteijn and 
van der Vliet 1981, Claessen 1983), form the data set of the 
article. These publications make it easy to “check whether the 
structures from which they [the data] are taken are really ty- 
pologically comparable” (Diakonoff). In this connection it 
seems good to point out that in our approach the early state is a 
specific type of sociopolitical organization, the expression of a 
specific type of social order (Claessen and Skalnik 1978:3-5). 
This has implications for the manner in which the subject is 
approached: the focus of interest is the origin, development, 
decline, and structure of a sociopolitical organization. Other 
social phenomena, such as changes in the relations of produc¬ 
tion, the development of social classes, or the role of the 
socioreligious system, have to be brought into the analyses, but 
this should not lead to consideration of such phenomena as 
class and state as identical. State and social class are intercon¬ 
nected in several ways, but they are rooted in different types of 
social relations and follow different courses of development. In 
this respect I am fully in agreement with Muller (see also 
Abeles 1981; Skalnik 1981:344). 

One of the shortcomings of the article indicated in the com¬ 
ments (Bargatzky, Cowgill, Hagesteijn) is that the processes of 
interaction are underplayed. I cannot but agree. In an effort to 
present a wide variety of data I did not give the complex 
interaction of the various aspects the attention it needed. 
Therefore I will discuss it in some detail now. The view that 
state formation and state development are caused by a set of 
interacting factors and not by any single one was put forward 
in The Early State (Claessen and Skalnik 1978:624-29). Aside 
from historical progression, the following factors were distin¬ 
guished: population growth, war, conquest, ideology, the pro¬ 
duction of a surplus, and the influence of already existing 
states. In The Study of the State (1981:469-85), several addi¬ 
tional factors, such as irrigation, trade, and endogamy, were 
discussed. It then appeared that only at a higher level of ab¬ 
straction could these be regarded as having a general influence. 
This means that the evolution of sociopolitical organization 
involves the complex interaction of three general forces: the 
societal format and sets of economic and ideological factors, all 
three interacting with the sociopolitical forms as well as mutu¬ 
ally influencing each other. The emerging sociopolitical forms, 
moreover, appear to have a momentum of their own: once 
established, they become important factors in the evolutionary 
process, heavily influencing the course of events (Claessen and 
van de Velde n.d.). Stated in this way, the complex interaction 
is reduced to the abstractions of a highly generalized model. It 
is difficult to be more specific, however, for, though the 
stipulated interacting factors are always found to play a role, 
their order, their content, and their intensity vary with the 
specific case. Therefore, the only way to be more explicit is to 
give an example that demonstrates the interaction in detail. It 
is tempting to present here the case of the Franks (Cowgill), 
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but as the complexity of the data requires a lengthy review, I 
will offer another—briefer—example: the rise and the devel¬ 
opment of the Bestileo state of Lalangina (Madagascar), de¬ 
scribed in detail by Kottak (1980:58-87; cf. Bloch 1977). 

Agriculturally based Lalangina is situated in the eastern part 
of the southern highlands of Madagascar. During the 17th 
century the presence of European trading interests became felt 
as coastal groups seeking booty looted the interior (Kottak 
1980:61). This forced the highlanders “to reside in and to for¬ 
tify hilltop settlements” (p. 63). In this way the tribal groups, 
till then organized on the basis of descent, were rearranged in a 
more formally hierarchical organization (p. 64). Various myths 
provided legitimation for this process of change. 

In the second half of the 17th century the mpanjaka of 
Lalangina (the head of the territorial unit) could be considered 
the leader of a considerable chiefdom. With the second mpan¬ 
jaka began a transition from chiefdom to state. This chief is 
remembered for the formulation of the first criminal code in the 
southern highlands. This code was not a revolutionary leap 
forward but primarily a formalization of existing general no¬ 
tions. Traditionally there was an obligation to offer tribute 
(first fruits) to the mpanjaka. Until this period the ritual and 
redistributional functions of the chief seem to have been most 
important. In the course of time, however, the return gifts 
became nonmaterial blessings—as effective a way of recip¬ 
rocating and less expensive. The hasina concept—a notion 
comparable to the Polynesian concept of mana (p. 69)— 
gradually became incorporated into the political order, and 
“certain beings were endowed with superior hasina to others” 
(p. 69; cf. Bloch 1977:315, 324). A central idea was that the 
ruler transmitted the hasina of his royal ancestors to the people 
(Bloch 1977:324-29). The hierarchy-confirming influence of 
hasina was not limited to these relations, but gradually per¬ 
meated the whole fabric of social relations. Thus it played a 
considerable role in the process of state formation (p. 73). 

Under the third mpanjaka a body of formal advisers consist¬ 
ing of senior commoners became institutionalized. The for¬ 
malization of their role meant the introduction of a hierarchical 
administrative organization. After the death of the fourth 
mpanjaka, the process of transformation was hastened by 
Lalangina’s incorporation into an interregional trade network. 
Muskets were exchanged for slaves. The demand for slaves led 
to increased administrative intervention in the life of the peo¬ 
ple. A standing army was formed, and land was granted to the 
best soldiers. A group called “the eyes of the king” was estab¬ 
lished to supervise the senior commoner officers. 

The transition from chiefdom to early state seems to have 
become final during the reign of the fifth mpanjaka, when a 
far-reaching modification in the ceremonial slaughter of cattle 
was introduced. Originally a levelling mechanism, it now be¬ 
came a method for increasing differential access to strategic 
resources (p. 78). 

During the reign of the seventh mpanjaka (second half of the 
18th century), another major administrative reorganization 
took place. State intervention in the agricultural economy was 
introduced, and the military apparatus was enlarged. “The 
capital now presided over three districts, each with four major 
towns. The districts and towns were headed by senior com¬ 
moner governors” (p. 79). The governor’s assistants were the 
state’s representatives in the villages. This means that a four- 
level settlement hierarchy had been reached. 

The growing population that is evident in the growth of new 
hilltop towns called for an increase in rice production. This led 
to state-administered hydraulic programs (p. 79). The increase 
in population notwithstanding, it was still possible to reward 
prominent soldiers with land. Oral tradition reports for this 
period an enlargement of the judicial role of the administra¬ 
tion. Patrilineal inheritance of land gave way to legally en- 
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forced bilateral inheritance. This is also the period during 
which the central government began to promote population 
redistribution and increase. These developments in turn 
pressed the government to promote further agricultural and 
commercial activities. 

This summary of the process of state formation and state 
development illustrates how economic factors (agriculture, 
trade, slaves, land grants, cattle, redistribution, irrigation) in¬ 
teracted with ideological factors (first-fruit offerings, hasina, 
redistribution, cattle slaughter, leadership, codes of law) and 
the societal format (spatial distribution of people, hilltop settle¬ 
ments, land grants, territorial organization, new towns, four- 
level settlement hierarchy), while at the same time the 
sociopolitical organization, influenced by and reacting to these 
factors, developed and acquired its own momentum (for¬ 
malized leadership, bureaucratization, senior commoner gov¬ 
ernors, law codes, bodyguard, standing army, “eyes of the 
king,” changes in redistribution, control of agriculture, hy¬ 
draulic activities, etc.). 

Apart from these general issues, the comments raise some 
specific objections. 

I agree with Bargatzky that typology is not an end in itself. 
It must be recognized, though, that without typologies it will 
be difficult to establish structural change—the essence of evo¬ 
lution. 

Cowgill suggests that Dahomean rulers’ execution of provin¬ 
cial officials indicates insecurity. My view that they were in 
firm control was based not so much on the executions as on the 
fact that orders issued in the center were carried out to the 
letter at great distances from the capital. Moreover, there was 
an impression of law and order all over the state, and the 
factions at court were cleverly played off one against another 
by the akhosu. I used the term “redistribution” in the broad 
sense of a political center’s acquiring goods and labour services 
for the support of the ruler and the elite and allocating them for 
public services of defence, religious observances, roads, re¬ 
wards, etc. (Dalton, 1980:32; cf. Claessen 1978a:563-67). 

I am grateful to Diakonoff for the summary of his views on 
the history of the ancient Near East. It is impossible to say, on 
the basis of this summary, whether these data can be incorpo¬ 
rated into the generalized picture I am attempting to draw, but 
an affirmative answer is suggested by studies such as those by 
Yoffee (1979), Sancisi (1980), Narain (1981), and Wright 
(1978). 

Hagesteijn’s comments—called, with the right feeling for 
understatement, “cosmetic” only—have already been partly 
answered above. Her connecting the crossing of the Nile by the 
Baganda with the traditional organizational structure of Tahiti 
seems a matter of misreading the text. Moreover, the crossing 
of the Nile was the problem of some European visitors, a fact I 
connected with a lack of control by the center. That the benev¬ 
olence of the ruler has economic as well as legitimizing aspects 
should not be a cause for surprise since Malinowski’s establish¬ 
ing of the fact that cultural phenomena have various functions. 
This holds also for the control over the regional functionaries. 

Hicks raises the problem of the difference between state and 
empire. Political structures characterized as empires have “a 
metropolitan state in juxtaposition with other territories in 
varying stages of state formation and over which the met¬ 
ropolitan state seeks to establish its hegemony” (Thapar 
1981:411). This comes close to the view of Finley (1978). The 
problem is, however, that there are a number of early states 
showing similar characteristics, the only difference being that 
the hegemony here is established over tribal areas and local 
settlements (cf. Claessen 1983). This suggests that the estab¬ 
lishment of the differences between a state and an empire is not 
yet complete—as Hicks also concludes. 

I am in complete agreement with Muller that long-distance 
trade and markets are found in non-state societies, too. The 
correlation should have been formulated the opposite way: 


there are no states without long-distance trade and markets. 
This, of course, is an empirical generalization (significant at 
the 99% level [see Claessen 1978a:542]). Exceptions can be 
found, as Potts, referring to Old Babylonian Mesopotamia, 
points out. Whether the ancient states of the Near East qualify 
as mature or as early must be decided on the basis of a detailed 
analysis of their sociopolitical organization. I hope that Potts 
will undertake this interesting piece of research in the not too 
distant future. 

I am grateful to Rowlands for his pointing out some of my 
hidden underlying assumptions. Though I agree with him, I 
fail to see how I could have done anything else. All of us— 
including Rowlands—are bound to the views and prejudices 
of the time in which we live. To be aware of this is one thing, 
to avoid it quite another (cf. Kobben 1971:83). 

Sinha’s comment illustrates how a rather abstract general 
model can be applied to a specific complex historical reality. 
The sets of factors we established after a painstaking process of 
abstraction, moving from specific components to very general 
statements, are here broken down into a number of specific 
questions. There are no methodological objections to such a 
procedure. It is, however, difficult to see how Sinha’s specific 
model can be applied to the study of other states. 

Warnier asks for more details on the kinship ties between the 
ruler and his functionaries. According to our analyses, the 
general trend seems to be for the influence of members of a 
ruler’s family to diminish in the course of the development 
from the inchoate early state to more mature types, though 
there are exceptions. There is a tendency toward the replace¬ 
ment of hereditary functionaries by appointed ones. Govern¬ 
mental power gradually shifts from the ruler to the bureau¬ 
cratic apparatus. There is also a general tendency toward 
restricting the number of royal relatives by diminishing their 
status in succeeding generations (Tahiti) or even by exter¬ 
minating them (Buganda) and by legally excluding a variety of 
relatives from royal succession (Inca). In some cases, however, 
the ruler tried to reinforce his position vis-a-vis the func¬ 
tionaries of the court by appointing relatives to high positions 
(Dahomey). Each early state had its own particular combina¬ 
tion of such measures. 
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WOMEN IN OLD BABYLONIA NOT 
UNDER PATRIARCHAL AUTHORITY 

BY 

I. M. DIAKONOFF 

Leningrad 

This paper is an extract from an extended study on the population 
of the Old Babylonian city of Ur around 1800 B.C., and more 
especially on an extended family group which lived in the houses 
conventionally named by L. Woolley and his team of archaeologists 
“Paternoster Row 4,6,8/10” (and 12, or, possibly, “2, Bazaar 
Lane”). The cuneiform archives found there are numbered U. 16826 
to U. 16830 and belonged to a group of kinsmen, among whom Im- 
likum, Attaia, Adadbani and some others are prominent; some 
documents have been numbered under U. 17249, which is a collection 
of tablets whose provenance had not been registered precisely. 

Our paper will be centered around the problem of women at Ur. 
As against ca. 300 male names which are recorded in the archives in 
question, the documents mention only about a dozen and a half of 
women. No wonder, since we deal with a patriarchal society like the 
Babylonian. But those women must be subdivided into several 
separate categories. 

First of all, we must refer to those women who, although men¬ 
tioned in the documents, belonged to the most common group: that 
of women wholly under the patriarchal authority of their father, 
husband, brothers or (if they were widows), who had the right to ap¬ 
pear in official situations only accompanied by their eldest son. Thus, 
Nuttuptum, wife of the businessman Imlikum, although performing 
herself sundry business operations, did this, without any doubt, only 
by authorization of her husband (U. 16828, UET V 34); also the 
widows with whom written agreements were made concerning their 
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alimentation by their sons, certainly could not enter into official or 
business relations with third persons (thus Aliabl, mother of 
WaradNanna 1 ), U. 16826, UET V 98; or Ummltabat, mother of two 
poor and dependent brothers, UD-ussum and Ilusunasir, U. 16830, 
UET V 603). We know that the common rule was that a woman 
could enter into business relations with third persons (not her own 
sons) only accompanied by her husband or, if he was dead, by her son 
(thus, Alaia sells a room in a dwelling house together with her son 
Belieris, U. 16286, UET V 150; SatSamas borrows silver together 
with her husband Elaia U. 16830, UET V 341; NingallamassT sells a 
slave together with her husband Nannamansum, U. 16827, UET V 

v — 

187; the two women Ahatlwaqrat and SatEia are sued in court (about 
a right of ownership to a dwelling-room) together with the first lady’s 
son, Waradlstar. Such documents are numerous also in the other 
tablet finds (archives). A wife could sometimes make a small loan 
together with her husband (thus UET V 341, 344, 375, 388). This 
happened possibly in the interests of the creditor, so that in case of 
insolvency the arrest of the wife should make the debtor more willing 
to pay; or it might simply have been an extra guarantee of the cons¬ 
cientiousness or sobriety of the husband. 

Other women are mentioned in acts of division of inheritance; 
these were probably priestesses. The other daughters would probably 
have received their dowry in movables, as can be illustrated by the 
example of Rubatum (find number unknown, UET V 793, and cf. 
the property of a deceased /?/ wife in U. 16826, UET V 294). But it 
seems that also a priestess could in certain cases be married; thus 
there is some reason to believe that the NingallamassT mentioned 
above (U. 16827, UET V 187) may have been a priestess 2 ). 


1) Aliabl was an orphan or, at least, a posthumous child: the name means 
‘‘Where is my father?”. 

2) “1 slave (sag-ir) by name of_, a slave of Nannamansum, Illeris bought 

from Nannamansum and NingallamassT, his wife; he weighed out 21 2/3 shekels of 
silver as his full price. If in future there is litigation about the slave, Nannamansum 
is answerable”. Witnesses, date (1826 B.C.). 
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In acts of adoption women always appear together with their 
husbands, and this is but natural. (Cf., e.g., the adoption of one 
SinbelilT by IbassTill, a guda-priest, and his wife Ningalremet, from 
ImgurSm and his wife Daqqatum, U. 16826, UET V 90; adoption by 
the same couple of the girl IdiglatummI from one ErraimittI and his 
wife Ahassunu, same find, UET V 92; adoption of a child by the 
businessman Imlikum and his wife Nuttuptum, same find, UET V 
93; cf. also the adoption of a slave from Nannamansum and his wife 
NingallamassI, above, n.2. When a father in his lifetime apportioned 
lots to his children by way of donation, his wife might appear together 
with him—possibly only in cases when among the grantees there was 
a daughter destined to become priestess (thus in U. 16830, UET V 
273 AnaSmlustemiq and his wife Nin[...] apportion a lot both to their 
son Sln[...] and to a daughter (name not preserved), an unmarried 
priestess; but in a similar case U. 16827, UET V 274, where a certain 
Ilusumuballit adopts a certain Nammupada—or Sarapada?, and 
marries him to his daughter Babatum, the adopter’s wife is not men¬ 
tioned. But she may have predeceased him). 

Differing from the common rule that a woman is under patriarchal 
authority, in the documents of these (and other) archives there are 
also three groups of women who are not: (1) in certain cases women 
appear as an independent party in a legal act or agreement; there 
may be two extreme cases: either the woman is a high priestess, entum 
(thus the entum En-Anedu presents a date plantation to a prominent 
temple official, Ku-Ningal (U.7836, UET V 272); or she is a pauper 
with no relatives at all, like Baburlsat, who probably was a harimtum- 
prostitute; she sold a baby child to Imlikum and his wife (U. 16026, 
UET V 93). There are cases in between these extremities: women 
dealing with a usurer and borrowing from him, thus Simaahatl (the 
name means ‘she alone [i.e., Istar] is my sister!”) borrowed 3.5 
shekels of silver (UET V 303); Nanaiaremet borrowed 0.5 shekels of 
silver from the god Nanna (UET V 304). Two women, Amarserim 
and Hizitum, borrowed together a considerable amount of barley, 
probably for sowing; on the edge of the tablet the scribe has added 
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that they were ‘weaver-women of the god El of the Amorites’, and 
thus may have been regarded as ranking as priestesses of a lower 
order (UET V 393; it is known that priests were not socially differen¬ 
tiated from temple officials). The two preceding women, Simaahatl 
and Nanaiaremet, must similarly have been either priestesses or 
hetaerae; (2) in other cases we encounter women among the judges of 
a temple court; thus among the judges in the case of the nin-dingir- 
priestess Likunu (represented, however, by her brother), there ap¬ 
pears, for one, a certain Giri-i-za, probably also a priestess, together 
with two of her brothers, and then also the nin-dingir-priestess 
GemeNanna, this one without any kinsman (U. 16826, UET V 264); 
(3) women may also appear as witnesses: thus in an act of apportion¬ 
ing property by the father to his children, one of whom is a priestess, 

v 

we find among the witnesses two women, Satilla, and Naramtum 
(U. 16830, UET V 273); the same Naramtum witnesses the purchase 
of a baby from the prostitute (?) Baburisat (U. 16826, UET V 93). If 
the name of Naramtum’s mother (no father is mentioned) could be 
read as Gublatum (“the girl from Byblos”), then the mother might 
have been an imported and manumitted slave. However, the reading 
gub for DU seems not to be attested in OB; Dulatum I cannot explain. 
In any case she was an unmarried mother, or else Naramtum’s 
patronymic would have been mentioned. Naramtum herself was both 
unmarried and had no patriarchal authority over her, which stamps 
her as either a priestess or a harlot; (4) Furthermore, some women are 
mentioned as mothers of witnesses, both female and male, which 
means that the witness in question had no legal father; thus Slngamil 
son of (a nameless) harimtum (i.e., a harlot or hetaera) is witness in 
U. 16827, UET V 328; it is probably the same Slngamil, a ‘man of 
[Istar (Inana)]’ who is mentioned among the witnesses at the adop¬ 
tion of the girl IdiglatummI U. 16826, UET V 92 (cf. “Slngamil the 
man of Istar (Inana)” in U.16826, UET V 328); at the purchase of 
the slave from Nannamansum and NingallamassI, U. 16827, UET V 
187, we meet among the witnesses one PuzurNumusda, son of (the 
woman) LalTkl, and one SilliAmurrum, son of the woman 
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Ummlremet. It is probable that they were invited as witnesses 
because their status was more or less similar to that of the woman- 
vendor, Ningallamassi (just as Naramtum was similar in status to 
Baburlsat, the vendor of the baby). The Imlikum family liked to have 
poor and dependent people among their witnesses; moreover, it was 
usual that at least some of the witnesses should be of the same status 
as the party taking upon oneself an obligation. It is probably the same 
Sillf-Amurrum (although the name of his father or mother is not 
mentioned) who is a witness at the sale of a storehouse (U. 16826, 
UET V 204). LudlulSln, the brother of Naramtum, appears as 
witness in a number of business deals of the ‘firm’ Imlikum and 
brothers. We may also mention Nannamansum 'the son of a harim- 
tum\ in a list of silver payments (U. 16826, UET V 475). To a 
somewhat earlier age belonged Abuni son of Biratum, an unmarried 
mother: Abuni sold himself to a creditor, and then re-sold himself 
once more to another creditor to whom both the first one and Abuni’s 
own mother appear to have been in debt (U. 16826, UET V 185, 
190). Abuni used his grandfather’s (mother’s father) name instead of 
a patronymic. 

Who were all these women who had no patriarchal authority over 
them? At least they were by no means girls who had 'sinned’ and so 
stayed unmarried in their father’s house. In a society as regulated as 
the Old Babylonian there was no place in the family house for a 
grown-up unmarried girl, whether she was an old maid or a girl who 
had 'sinned’. If a girl could not be married, probably by her 12th or, 
at least, her 14th year, she became (depending upon the means of her 
father,—more precisely, on whether her father could afford to give 
her a sufficient dowry) either a priestess of one of the then existing 
categories, or a harimtum . In both cases she no longer belonged under 
the patriarchal authority of the family house. 

What we know about women who were not under patriarchal 
authority, is contained mainly in the cited and similar documents, 
and also in §§ 178-182 of the Laws of Hammirapi. Precious informa¬ 
tion comes from the much later Epic of Erra, where it is said of the 
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hanmatum that Istar has taken away their husbands ( muti iterusinati) 
and 'delivered them into their own power’ ( imnu qatussinf). An in¬ 
teresting picture of their life can be drawn from Ana ittisu , and from 
the Epic of Gilgames, but this we will discuss a little later. Other 
sources mention the different denominations of priestesses and 
harlots, but little can be gleaned from the context. Nevertheless, cer¬ 
tain reconstructions can be made. 

The temple priestesses were thought of as wives or concubines of 
the deity 3a ). In the big, central temples the ritual of the hieros gamos 
was performed, where the king or the high priest (or high priestess) 
played, sometimes masked 3 4 ), the role of the god or the goddess. This 
happened not only in the Inana-Dumuzi cult of Uruk, as has 
sometimes been suggested, but also in other, perhaps in all temples. 
We know quite a lot, e.g., about the hieros gamos of Nanna and Ningal 
in Ur. It is not improbable that in some of the temples, especially in 
the later periods, the ritual was performed with statues or dolls only 
(as during the fertility feasts of old Russia 5 ) and in Europe). The Epic 
of Erra suggests that there had been attempts to abolish the Istar 
rituals 6 ), and we have good reason to think that in Hellenistic times 
the Istar cult in Uruk was relegated (probably in a very curtailed 
form) to Bit-res, while the Eanna temple was completely devoted to 
the cult of Anu, formerly a 'dormant’ deity 7 ). 

In the lesser (and later) temples there was probably no theatralized 
hieros gamos ritual, but every Babylonian deity was first and foremost a 
fertility deity, and the fertility ritual in some form continued, no 


3) Cagni L., The Poem of Erra,—“Sources and Monographs. Sources from the 
Ancient Near East”, 1, 3, Malibu 1977, p. 52, 1. IV, 53. 

3a) Gilg. Ill, IV, 20-23. 

4) For the ritual of the hieros gamos with the partners masked as a bull and a cow 
( = Nanna and Ningal) see Legrain L., and Woolley L., Archaic Seal Impressions, 
“Ur Excavations”, III, 2, 1932, N° 368. 

5) Propp V. Ja., Russkie agrarnye prazdniki, Leningrad, 1963. 

6) Cagni, ibid., 11. 59-60. 

7) Simultaneously, numerous theophoric names connected with Anu appear, 
while the number of the Istar-names dwindles. 
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doubt, to exist. It is probable that in the lesser temples the role of the 
deity was conferred not upon the priest but upon a stranger or, ac¬ 
tually, any unknown person, to whom the priestess had to make an 
offering of her body upon an altar 8 ). The raison d’etre of this ritual, 
just as of the dramatized ritual of the hieros gamos , was to reproduce 
magically the primeval act of creation of all the living, and to 
guarantee the continued existence of life upon earth. 

All of these priestesses thus fulfilled a socially vital function, and no 
moral odium rested upon them, in spite of the fact that inside the 
family there reigned a draconian severity of mores. Even Istar-Inana, 
the most beloved and most mighty of goddesses, in whose 
honour—nearly alone among the female deities,—not only girls, but 
also boys were named, was in the celestial ‘city’ or ‘community’ a 
sacred or even a profane harlot. In ED II Mesanepada, king of Ur, in 
order to maintain his right to power (probably first and foremost over 
the temple and the temple land) included into his titles that of ‘the 
husband of the (celestial sacred) hetaera’ (dam nu-gig) 9 ). 

Lower than the hierarchy of priestesses stood the profane harlots or 
hetaerae. However, they, too, were under the patronage of Istar- 
Inanna, while in the Epic of Gilgames none other than the chief god 
of Justice himself, the Sun-god Samas takes upon himself the defence 
of the hetaera. It is probable that they, too, had their own prayers and 
rituals, protecting them and sanctifying their trade. In certain situa¬ 
tions the difference between the profane harlot and the priestess who 
made an offering of her body may have been minimal, sometimes 
consisting only in that one had to pay a substantial dowry for the 
priestess which not every family could afford, but not for the harlot; 
and moreover, many a harlot must have come from a home which 
had lost its menfolk. The law was, however, (Laws of Hammurapi, 
§ 181) that also a harlot had the right to a dowry from her father, or 


8) Seibert I., Die Frau im Alten Orient, Leipzig 1973, Taf. 76-77, S. 40. 

9) Ur Excavations, II (Woolley L., The Royal Cemetery), New York and Lon¬ 
don, 1934, pi. 191 (U. 13607). 
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alternatively to a life interest in the family property equal to 1/3 of a 
son’s part. 

The hanmatum were not necessarily 'street-walkers’ {sa suqim ): it 
seems that lasting liasons of the hetaerae with young men were not 
rare, sometimes having all the appearance of a marriage. This can be 
seen from sundry sources, most picturesquely from the Curse and the 
Blessing of the harimtum in the Epic of Gilgames, VII, III, 10-IV, 10. 
According to the Laws of LipitEstar (§ 27) a man who had begotten a 
child by a harimtum was obliged to give her for life the same allowance 
as was awarded a widowed mother or a hired girl. In Ur (site EM) we 
find the following interesting document (U.7802, UET V 542) "2/3 
of a shekel a month for (the girl) GulaummI from (one) Urdu, from 
the 1st day of the month su-numun; (as much) for Qallatum from 
Hunnubum, from the 1st day of the month gud-si-sa. Of these 2/3 
shekels and 20 uttatum of silver are the debt of QJallatum]”.—Two 
women, both of them not under patriarchal authority, are hired by 
two friends for a monthly sum of silver which equals the threefold 
normal ration in barley for a woman; a little more than one month is 
deduced as the payment for a former debt of one of the girls. 

In a number of cases a harimtum should be regarded as something 
like a Greek hetaera who could entertain their guests by talk, song 
and music. The rather numerous terracotta reliefs (which, as we 
know, were a sort of icons in the Babylonian homes) representing girl 
musicians, dancers and singers, are no doubt pictures of hetaerae 
belonging to the cult of Istar. The Babylonian-Assyrian lyrical 
poetry 10 ) which presupposes free and more or less equal relations 
between young men and girls, is probably devoted to the love of 
hetaerae. Since a girl was married so early 11 ), and the wife’s infidelity 
was punished so severely, one must conclude that legal premarital 


10) E. Ebeling, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur religiosen Inhalts, 1,4, Lpz. 1919, N° 
158, p. 11. 

11) Cf. the saying: “I’m not a donkey to marry a three-years’ old girl”, Gordon 
E. I, Sumerian Proverbs, Philadelphia 1959, N° 2.81. 
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and marital relations could not have generated this sort of poetry (and 
this again reminds us of Greece). 

A profane harlot or hetaera was everywhere called in Sumerian 
kar-kid ‘the market-walker’, and in Akkadian, harimtum , ‘the one to 
hide’. As to the priestesses, their denominations and partly also the 
functions differed from city to city, from temple to temple. One can 
register four or five main denominations, but they did not 
everywhere mean the same thing, nor were they in existence 
everywhere. 

The highest dignity of a priestess was that of en (<*ewen, 
Sumerian), or entum (Akkadian). Her rank was equal to that of the 
male en or enum in such cults as that of Istar-Inana of Uruk, and was 
second only to the royal rank. This was the designation of the high 
priestesses of the Moongod Sin (Nanna) in Ur who always were 
princesses. 

The next rank was that of Sum. nin-dingir, translated into Ak¬ 
kadian as entum , too. This was the designation of the priestesses of 
several important gods. 

Next came the nin-dingir whose title was translated into Akka¬ 
dian as ukbabtum or kubabtum , probably in connection with the great 
pre-Sumerian and pre-Hurrian goddess Kubaba, who survived unto 
Roman times as Cybele. The functions of the ukbabtum seem to have 
differed from city to city. In Assur the tutelar god Assur seems to 
have had several ukbabatum at once 12 ), which means that this priestess 
was rather the deity’s concubine than his wife. But at the same time 
there seems to be no evidence that there was a priestess in the cult of 


12) Lyczkowska K., Pozycja spoleczna kobiety w okresie staroassyryjskim, 
Warszawa 1979, p. 110. One of the Old Assyrian documents mentions the ritual of 
dedication of an ukbabtum , which consists in placing a girl having just arrived at the 
nubile age, in the ‘lap’ (sunu) of the god (BIN IV, 9: 20-23; CCT III 20: 
38-40).—As W. G. Lambert has shown, Assur was a very peculiar deity and had no 
consort, at least originally, (cf. Lambert W. G. The God Assur, “Iraq” XLV 
(1983). 
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Assur ranking above the ukbabtum 13 ). The ukbabtum at Ur we shall 
discuss below. 

The naditum- priestesses (lit. ‘the cast off, ‘the laid down or away 5 , 
perhaps ‘the lying in barrenness’) did not exist in all cities; in Sippar 

v 

they were the handmaidens of Aia, the consort of Samas, and lived in 
a sort of cloister 14 ); in the temple of Marduk of Babylon they had 
certain obligations towards the god (perhaps those that are mentioned 
by Herodotus, I, 181-182, 199), and could marry, although ap¬ 
parently they could not bear children 15 ). The word naditum is 
translated into Sumerian as lukur, but the Sumerian lukur of the 
3rd millennium was something quite different from the naditum in 
Sippar or even Babylon. During the Illrd Dynasty of Ur there existed 
a category of women called lukur-kaskal-(l)a ‘the lukur of the 
road’ (or ‘march’, or ‘campaign’) who was a concubine of the deified 
king. There was also a hieros gamos ritual for the lukur 16 ); when the 
kings were no longer deified, this category of women disappeared 
forever; it was not renewed with the deification of king RimSln I. 

The next rank belonged to the priestess nu-gig, Akkadian qadistum 
‘the sacred’, or ‘the consecrated’, also kezertum ‘the one with the 
braid’. Istar-Inana was the celestial nu-gig; it were probably these 
priestesses who had to make an offering of their body (either to the 
deity, or to a stranger). Such priestesses doubtlessly existed in the 
cults of the different Istars and possibly also in others. In some of 


13) On the floor of the sanctuary in “Paternoster Row 8” there was found a 
terracotta relief apparently representing the initiation of a girl as ukbabtum- 
priestess. The girl has tucked up her garment so as to bare the breasts and the 
loins; both parents stand behind her attired in cultic garments (U. 16027, UE VII, 
pi. 83, N° 172). Admittedly, the photograph is rather indistinct. 

14) See in detail Harris R., Ancient Sippar, Istanbul-Leiden 1975. 

15) Harris ibid., p. 315. Taking a naditum of Marduk in marriage, the husband 
could by the same marriage agreement take a concubine, e.g., her sister, because a 
naditum was not allowed to bear children. B. Landsberger has pointed out that 
there were also other methods to save a naditum from pregnancy. 

16) Kramer S. N., Kizilyay H., Qig M., Four New Literary Texts, - Turk 
Tarih Kurumu Belleten, 16 (63), p. 362; Liriceskaja poezija drevnego Vostoka, ed. 
I. M. Diakonoff, M., 1984, p. 37 sqq. 
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them the qadistum , having fulfilled her sacred function, could marry. 

The strange tale told by Herodotus (I, 196), that in Babylon every 
married woman had to have intercourse once in her life with a 
stranger, is probably to be explained by the fact established by G. 
Kh. Sarkisian 17 ), that every citizen of a Hellenistic (and pre- 
Hellenistic?) Babylonian city had to be in one way or other connected 
with the temple, since the Babylonian equivalent of the Hellenistic 
polis was a temple-city. Making one’s wife a qadistum would be one 
way for the man to get full citizen’s right in Babylon. Cf. Herodotus, 
I, 182. 

However, only one step separated the nu-gig 18 ), or qadistum , from 
the profane harlot, the harimtum . In Palestine the prophetic move¬ 
ment, regarding all harmful social practices as rooting in the Ca- 
naanite tradition, and all non-Jahwistic cults as 'whoredom’, made 
professedly no difference between the Canaanite equivalent of the 
harimtum , the zona, and the Canaanite equivalent of the qadistum , the 
qddesa (cf. Gen. 38:15, 21; Deut. 23:18, 19 et al.); but for the Ca- 
naanites themselves the difference was, no doubt, as important as for 
the Babylonians, and the qddesa was to them a priestess 19 ). However, 
characteristically, while the Assyrian castigated the harimtum most 
severely for wearing a veil, the Hebrews, while abolishing the qddesa 
or making no difference between her and the zona , retained the latter, 
but let her, too, also wear the veil like the maidens and the married 
women 20 ). Although most of the poems in the Song of Songs belong 


17) Sarkisian G. Kh., City Land in Seleucid Babylonia, - ‘‘Ancient 
Mesopotamia”, ed. I. M. Diakonoff, M., 1969, pp. 327-329; cf. also the later 
works by the same author. 

18) There was also a nu-bar-priestess; in what way she differed from the nu- 
gig, is not apparent, see below. 

19) Hence, probably, the Canaanite(?) legend of Melchisedec being a priest 
and king born of a harlot and an unknown father: preserved by Epiphanius of 
Cyprus, Panarion LV, 7, and in the Slavonic version (of Essene origin) of the Book 
of Enoch, Vaillant A., Le livre des secrets d’Enoch, 2nd ed., Paris 1976: cf. Hebr. 
7:3. 

20) Gen. 38:14; Song of Songs, 1:7 ( Q otdya ). 
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to the marriage ritual, not a few of them belong to the free love which 
only the zona could afford 21 ). 

In Babylonia—probably in Nippur,—the author of the Ana ittisu 
manual, when he says that the hero of his story divorced his wife and 
took to himself a qadistum from the street, seems also to use this word 
as an euphemism for harimtum', the euphemism is the more apt since 
the new marriage appears to have been successful. A marriage with a 
harimtum was generally condemned by the public opinion 22 ), and it is 
quite possible that the more well-to-do and prospering harimtum 
would try to pass among her neighbours for a qadistum . 

The OB texts known to me hitherto from Ur mention only three 
categories of priestesses: the entum ‘high priestess of the Moon-god’, 
always a princess and the highest ranking person in the city; her 
assistant, the ‘house-lukur’ (lukur-es) 23 ), who possibly played the 
necessary role in the hieros gamos, when the entum, whose office was for 
life, grew older; and the nin-dingir (probably to read ukbabtum ). No 
other priestesses seem to be mentioned in the texts, but there were 
quite a number of nin-dingir’s who thus were rather the god’s 
concubines than his wives. In a house in “Paternoster Row” (N° 4, 
perhaps originally separated out for Likunu) where, according to the 
documents, several nin-dingir’s must have lived over the genera¬ 
tions, there are preserved terracottas representing the fertility god¬ 
dess and rituals of coition a tergo which should rather have been con¬ 
nected with a qadistum!kezertum (on one of the terracottas the man 


21) It is doubtful whether the Babylonian women—in contrast to the Assyrian 
ones—ever wore a veil, except on special occasions. 

22) The Ana ittisu text seems to show that marriage with a qadistum (or harimtum ?) 
was not illegal in Nippur; this is probably also true of Uruk, ‘the city of the samhati , 
the kezreti , and the hanmati . But in the Laws of LipitEstar of Isin, § 30 (35), it is 
stated that the judges may forbid a young man to have a liaison with a harlot when 
his wife is alive; and if he disregards the decision of the judges, he must pay a dou¬ 
ble divorce price to his wife. 

23) Actually, the lukur-es is attested in Ur III texts; but she belonged to the 
entourage of the entum , and there is no reason to think she disappeared in OB 
times. 
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seems to hold his partner by her braid). Thus it is probable that in 
this particular city ‘nin-dingir’ was the common designation both 
of the priestesses which in other towns were called ukbabtum and of 
those who were called kezertum or qadistum. 

Some of the priestesses may have been married (as, e.g., Ningal- 
lamassl in UET V 187?) but, for instance, the nin-dingir Likunu 
(U. 16826, UET V 267) was certainly an unmarried person. It follows 
that persons using a matronymic instead of patronymic could in Ur 
be children either of a harimtum , or of a nin-dingir. According to A. 
Falkenstein 24 ), also the enetum had children in the 3rd millennium 
B.C., thus Gu-de-a was the child of a hieros gamos with a priestess 
playing the role of the goddess Ga-tum-dug. This seems to be cor¬ 
roborated by the fact also the entum of Nanna in Ur under the 
kingdom of Larsam could have children. Thus, on the administrative 
documents from Larsam YOS X, 46, 50, 51 there is a seal of one 
Ab-ba dumu En-An-[na-tum]-ma en d Nanna 'Abba son of En- 
An...na, the entum of Nanna’. This is the predecessor of the entum 
En-Anedu, the sister of WaradSln; the documents in question are 
dated in the 9th year of that king, and the seal is still older. 

Abba was probably a big official in the capital of the kingdom. But 
also the persons without fathers whom we meet in the archives of 
"Paternoster Row” were perhaps poor, but certainly no pariahs 25 ). 

Of the one and a half dozen of women whom we know from the 
archives of Imlikum and his kinsmen (U. 16826-16830), there are at 
least two or three who were nin-dingir-priestesses (GemeNanna, 


24) Falkenstein A., Die Inschriften von Lagas I., Einleitung - “Analecta 
Orientalia”, 30, Roma, 1966. 

25) It is unknown what was the title of the priestess who played the role of Istar- 
Inana in the hieros gamos at Uruk—it might also have been a nin-dingir. To the 
cult of Istar-Inana and similar goddesses (e.g., Anunltum in Sippar) may have 
belonged such priestesses as the istantum, the kulmasitum (Sum. nu-bar) and most 
probably the { zikrum , lit. ‘the male’, who may have been a hermaphrodite priestess 
or an intersex-travesty. The Laws of Hammurapi (§ 178-180, 192-193) equals the 
{ zikrum to the eunuch in regard to their legal relations with adopted children. Cf. L. 
Cagni, The Poem of Erra, p. 52, 11. IV 55-58. 
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Likunu and perhaps Giri-i-za, and probably the nameless daughter of 
AnaSihlustemiq). Some others of the women may also have been 
nin-dingir-priestesses, thus Laliki, the mother of PuzurNumusda, 
and Ummiremet, the mother of SilhAmurrum, and also Satilla and 
Naramtum. The latter’s mother might have been a manumitted 
slave, as we have supposed above, but Naramtum herself could hard¬ 
ly have been a simple harlot, because together with Satilla she is 
entered on a list of judge-witnesses together with gods (U. 16830, 
UET V 273) 26 ). The childless Ningalremet, wife of the guda-priest 
Ibasshll, may also have been priestess in a cult which did not require 
that the priestesses should be unmarried, and the same is not exclud¬ 
ed in regard to some of the other women. But three or four women 
were certainly harlots: thus the mother of Slngamil, the mother of 
Nannamansum (a namesake of the member of the Imlikum Tirm’), 
Baburisat and possibly Dublatum, mother of LudlulSln and Naram¬ 
tum. Some of this extended family’s businessmen had business ties 
with the temple of Ningizzida (thus Illeris, Attaia and Imlikum 
himself), and in one case that we know of the members of the firm 
used the seal of the god Ningizzida for a private document (U. 16826, 
UET V 150). I don’t think we shall be greatly mistaken if we suppose 
that the nin-dingir-priestesses mentioned above, as well as the 
guda-priests who lived in this same house complex (Ibasslill, II- 

v 

usumuballit, AnaSinlustemiq, Nammupada (or Sarapada) officiated 
to Ningizzida (all of them or at least some of them), and that the big 
terracotta relief of a fertility goddess originally placed above the door 
of the chamber in 4 'Paternoster Row 4” (with the orgiastic terracottas 
found in the chamber itself) represented Ningizazimua, the consort of 
Ningizzida. The counter-like broad window of this house may have 
been the show-window from which the ukbabtum-qadistum was on the 
lookout for the sacred stranger. 

26) A son of probably the same Satilla, Adaderis, borrowed silver in 1789 (?) 
according to UET V 357. 
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SOME EFFECTS OF THE HURRO-URARTIAN PEOPLE AND THEIR 
LANGUAGES UPON THE EARLIEST ARMENIANS 

John A. C. Greppin 
Cleveland State University 
with comments by 
I. M. Diakonoff 
Leningrad State University 

Both the Human and Urartian languages left a slight residue in Armenian. This collection of 
vocabulary, known of for more than half a century but most recently discussed in a Western 
language by Igor M. Diakonoff (1985), implies that the proto-Armenians must have been influenced 
by the Early Trans-Caucasian culture in its later stages. This vocabulary is reviewed here, and its 
correspondences with the languages of the northeast Caucasus, spoken in the area from which the 
Hurrians descended in the third millennium, are provided. This affords us firmer evidence for the 
Human relation to the Early Trans-Caucasian culture, and the Armenian rapport with Hurro- 
Urartian. 

Additional notes to this paper have been extracted from an extensive commentary on it by I. M. 

Diakonoff dated October 4, 1989. I thank Prof. Diakonoff for allowing me to incorporate some of 
his comments. 


The Hurrians seem to have descended, in the third 
millennium, from the northeast into Syria where their 
names are read in Old Akkadian tablets 1 from as early 
as 2300 b.c . 2 That sub-mountainous land whence they 
arrived was the seat of a local civilization called the 
Kura-Araxes culture or the Early Trans-Caucasian cul¬ 
ture, a civilization that existed from 3400 b.c. until 
about 2000 b.c . 3 The earliest evidence for this culture is 
found on the Ararat Plateau; thence it spread to 
Georgia by 3000 b.c., and during the next millennium 


1 The first reading, of a single Hurrian name, appeared in 
BE I 11, and further details can be found in Gernot Wilhelm 
(1975: 42-43). 

2 It was shortly after this that we can also assume contact 
between the Hurrians and the Luvians. In 2100 b.c. a new 
painted pottery introduces itself in Kizzuwatna (Cilicia), 
another form of Hurrian presence in Luwian territory. This 
penetration marked the start of Cilician Early Bronze Age IV. 

3 The Early Trans-Caucasian culture was not uniformly re¬ 
placed; rather, following 2000 b.c., various pockets of Early 
Trans-Caucasian culture remained in peripheral areas, espe¬ 
cially to the northeast and northwest, as noticed by I. M. 
Diakonoff (1984 and earlier). It is not clear what brought an 
end to the Early Trans-Caucasian culture, but early Indo- 

European activity could have been significant, although there 
is no firm evidence that the Indo-Europeans played such a 
role. 


it proceeded westward to the Erzurum plain, southwest 
to Cilicia, and to the southeast into an area below 
the Urmia basin and Lake Van, down to the borders 
of present day Syria. Altogether, the Early Trans- 
Caucasian culture, at its greatest spread, enveloped a 
vast area approximately 1000 km by 500 km. 

The Early Trans-Caucasian culture was character¬ 
ized primarily by its pottery, at first with coarse incised 
markings, spirals and bold decorations, and later with 
more refined designs composed of birds and animal 
motifs on a black burnished ware. There was a specific 
house construction style as well, a rounded abode with 
a hearth next to the door, presumably for the venting 
of smoke; throughout Early Trans-Caucasian I the 
size of the dwelling increased, and by Early Trans- 
Caucasian II rectangular buildings, which were more 
common in western Early Trans-Caucasian, penetrated 
to the east, especially in Georgia. A stylistic consistency 
is noted in the retention of the hearth alongside the 
door. 

Burials in Early Trans-Caucasian I and Early Trans- 
Caucasian II were frequently collective and initially 
did not reveal any distinction of social class or wealth. 4 


4 Simple copper artifacts, however, are found in graves in 
Early Trans-Caucasian I—II, such as at Kvatskhelebi in 
Georgia. In Early Trans-Caucasian III there was a marked 
increase in metallurgy. 


720 
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By and large, the deceased were buried on their sides, 
unlike in the Kurgan graves in which the bodies are 
laid on their backs with knees drawn up, often accom¬ 
panied by symbols of wealth. This Kurgan burial type 
is noted at such well-studied sites as Lchashen on Lake 
Sevan as late as Early Trans-Caucasian III, 5 though, as 
the Trans-Caucasian Middle Bronze Age progressed 
into the second millennium, distinctions became ap¬ 
parent. Significantly, this whole Early Trans-Caucasian 
area reveals little discontinuity during the late third 
millennium, though there is evidence for a southward 
passage through it by a vigorous people, said by some 
to be the Hittites, or at least an Indo-European people. 
(See Diakonoff note A, below.) These people brought 
changes in burial practices of the so-called Kurgan type, 
timber-graves after the pattern known in the Pontic 
area and otherwise alien to Early Trans-Caucasian 
sites. The tombs at Trialeti, forty miles southwest of 
Tbilisi (2300-2000 b.c.), were of this type and perhaps 
were anticipated by the royal burials at Maikop (2500 
b.c .), 6 in the Kuban valley just northwest of the 
Caucasus. The third phase of the burials at Lchashen 
on Lake Sevan corresponds in part to the last period at 
Trialeti. Numerous particular Early Trans-Caucasian 
sites survived for long periods of time. At Kiiltepe II in 
Nakhijevan, there are fourteen levels of habitation; at 
Yanik Tepe, eleven levels. 

During the late third millennium, the Early Trans- 
Caucasian culture declined, 7 giving way to the Trans- 
Caucasian Middle Bronze (2000-1200 b.c.) with a 
parallel Colchidic culture in Georgia and Abkhazia 
(1700-600 b.c.). (See Diakonoff note B, below.) The 
distinctive Early Trans-Caucasian culture was vanish¬ 
ing as it increasingly merged with the Araxes Late 
Bronze Age culture. Following the dark ages parallel 
to the collapse of the Hittite empire, new elements 
intruded, and only the more remote uplands of eastern 
Anatolia clung to the old ways of the Early Trans- 
Caucasian civilization. 


5 Specifically from 2200 to 1200 b.c. 

6 There we have large limestone slab graves, one and a half 
meters deep, with a length and width five meters by four 
meters. In them were found vessels of gold and silver, and 
other examples of wealth, thus showing a divergence from the 
modest Early Trans-Caucasian graves, though there was 
found, amidst this Maikop wealth, Early Trans-Caucasian 
pottery. The similar graves at Tsarskaya are deemed Kur¬ 
gan IV (2100 b.c.) by Gimbutas. 

7 Differences in housing and in pottery developed through¬ 

out Early Trans-Caucasian. Urban life also began, though 

eastern Anatolia remained sparsely settled. 


Charles Burney (Burney and Lang 1971: 44, 48-51; 
Burney 1978: 132), performing the usual rituals of hesi¬ 
tation and equivocation, reluctantly suggests that the 
Early Trans-Caucasian culture is Hurrian, 8 a not un¬ 
reasonable idea since the Hurrians were the mightiest 
people to descend from the northeast during the Early 
Trans-Caucasian period. Burney hastens to assure us 
that though this contention is unprovable, it has logical 
merit, and it is hard to disagree, either with the merit 
of his proposal, or with the point that it is as yet 
unprovable. 9 

The Hurrian culture, along with its kindred but 
considerably later Urartian state, 10 weighs heavily upon 
early pre-literate Armenia, and a principal reason for 
this suspicion is the existence of Hurro-Urartian words 
in Armenian, which will be discussed at length shortly. 
There is no clear point in time that can be posited for 
the advent of these loanwords, though most were cer¬ 
tainly part of the Armenian lexicon before the Bible 
was translated in the early fifth century. We also cannot 
say whether this Hurro-Urartian vocabulary is specifi¬ 
cally Hurrian or specifically Urartian. 11 There is one 


8 It seems entirely clear that the Hurrian language is not 
related to either the so-called Proto-Euphratic or Proto- 
Tigridic language groups, such as were spoken in the cities of 
Uruk, Lagash, Adab, etc. In the few instances where we have 
god names in those families that are known in Hurrian, the 
forms differ (Haas 1975: 9). 

9 And indeed, there are other views. Japaridze (1978) claims 
that, at least by the third millennium, the culture was 
Kartvelian. 

10 The Urartians were by no means through with the south 
Daghestani region, and as Melikishvili points out (1980: 35), 
they reverted and made conquests there at least by the ninth 
century. 

11 Though it remains tempting to say that Urartian is simply 
a later form of Hurrian, this does not seem to be the case. The 
question, though, often appears to be a difficult one. Early on, 
Speiser (1941: 10) deferred to Friedrich (1939: 59-62) who, at 
that time, could only say that Hurrian and Urartian were 
related (a very early opinion was that Urartian was unrelated 
and simply had a large number of Hurrian loan words in it); 
Diakonoff does not confront the issue in his chapter (1967: 
163-65; 1971: 157ff) on the geneology of Hurrian and Urar¬ 
tian (there he is more interested in the prospect that Hurro- 
Urartian can be related to the Daghestani languages) but his 
opinions are abundantly known from elsewhere (1961: 419— 
23). Melikishvili (1971: 10) clearly states that Urartian is not a 
descendant of Hurrian, but that both are separate languages 
from a common source, a statement reinforced by Salvini 
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piece of evidence that implies that at least some of the 
vocabulary cannot be Urartian, but the physical pres¬ 
ence of the Urartians in the Lake Van area and west 
from the ninth to the sixth century, immediately before 
the Armenians are known in this region, supports a 
logical notion that Urartian could well have had an 
effect on the Armenian lexicon. 

It is certain, though, that the Armenians cannot be a 
people who resulted from an Indo-European overlay 
upon a Hurro-Urartian people. 12 Were this true, we 
would find considerably more Hurro-Urartian linguis¬ 
tic detritus in Armenian, not only lexical material, but 
remnants of their syntax and perhaps phonology. 13 
Hurro-Urartian, an ergative language with great agglu¬ 
tinative powers, is considerably different from Armen¬ 
ian, and there have been no claims that its syntax left 
scars on the Armenian language, such as Old French 
did on English. 14 Further, the Hurro-Urartian loan 


(1975: 44) and more recently by Khachikian (1985: 22) and 
Neu (1988: 34). One of the more interesting differences is 
that Human forms a contrast between glottalized and non- 
glottalized consonants, while Urartian forms apposition be¬ 
tween long and short consonants (Thiel 1975: 49). 

12 This view contradicts Burney (1971: 177-79) who speaks 
of a possible ethnic affinity between the Hurrians and the 
Armenians. He also mentions, doubtfully, a further Hattie 
relationship, but this has absolutely no linguistic support. 
Recent efforts by Ivanov (1985) to relate Hattie to the lan¬ 
guages of the northwest Caucasus are also unpersuasive. We 
must also admit, at this point, that the details of Armenian 
origin remain vague, conjectural and controversial; Igor 
Diakonoff’s provocative hypothesis (1984) is the most detailed 
theory yet advanced, but many remain unconvinced. (See 
Diakonoff note C, below.) 

13 Although it was first thought that Armenian got its odd 
phonetic shape by some sort of areal transmogrification from 
the neighboring Caucasian languages, we now might have a 
more precise alternative. It is possible that the wide range of 
the Armenian palatal and dental affricates resulted from an 
ancient Hurro-Urartian influence. And indeed, though Hur- 
rian and Urartian writing had to conform to the cuneiform 
values of the Akkadian system, Diakonoff has suggested 
(1961: 378-79; 1967: 123-32; 1980: 7-12) that there was a rich 
series of affricates, a point further discussed in Khachikyan 
1985: 39. 

14 Here one might note the present two-fold patterns for 
forming the English possessive. The form with apostrophe -s 
is of Germanic origin, while the of pattern is derived from Old 
French, which uses de to express possession. 


vocabulary in Armenian is the type that exists when 
two cultures have a small approximation, as well as 
clear social and economic distance. 15 

It does seem, though, that Burney’s suggestion that 
Early Trans-Caucasian is the culture from which Hur- 
rian evolved has new merit, an observation based 
on the recent argument by Diakonoff and Starostin 
(1986) 16 that Hurrian and Urartian are related to the 
languages of the Daghestan. 17 In the meantime, Braun 
and Klimov (1954) had produced a survey of the same 
matter, and Djahukian (1967) went a step further and 
added Indo-European to the relationship of Caucasian 
and Kartvelian. These languages are high in number 
but low in recognizability; they are, in fact, obscure. 

There are three principal groups within the North¬ 
east Caucasian family. In the far north, in the area 
abutting the northwestern part of the Caspian Sea, is 
the Avar-Andi-Dido group with eleven principal lan¬ 
guages within the three sub-groups. 18 Some of these 
individual languages have very few speakers; one might 
note, in the Dido sub-group, Gunzib with 600 speakers, 
and Khvarsh with a thousand. Avar itself is a large, 
well-described language, the sole member of that sub¬ 
group, and has over 385,000 speakers. The second 
group, Lak-Dargwa, comprises only those two lan¬ 
guages and has over 300,000 speakers. The Lezghian 
group has the greatest diversity, with ten principal 


15 The loanwords, detailed later, are largely nouns of precise 
and unique meaning, representing actual things rather than 
abstraction. 

16 Though connections between Hurrian and the East Cau¬ 
casian languages have been claimed before (Kluge 1907, with 
Dargwa; Bork 1909: 68-82, as a link between NEC and SEC; 
and Friedrich 1933: iv), this is the first time that precise lin¬ 
guistic support has been adduced, for now we can establish 
an at least primitive format for Proto-East-Caucasian, along 
with Proto-Hurro-Urartian (for agreement, see Wilhelm 
1989: 4). 

17 Early efforts had been made to relate Urartian to Kart¬ 
velian (Marr 1921: 23ff; Tsereteli 1953: 37-39), a proposal 
seconded by Meshchaninov as early as 1927: 110-16, and 
gives its fullest development in Meshchaninov 1962: 54-72. 
This seconding is, of course, with reference to Marr’s Japhetic 
theory. The correspondences, however, are not entirely attrac¬ 
tive. Note Ur. U-rur-dan ‘proper name’, Grg. Ber-den ‘Greek’, 
Grg. den-a ‘to give birth’. 

18 Alekseev (1988: 9-12) would separate the Dido sub-group, 
composed of five rather small languages, from Avar-Andi- 
Dido, and establish it as a separate group. 
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languages, and they with their own dialectal sub¬ 
divisions. Lezghian itself is the largest, with over 
300,000 speakers; next is Tabasaran, with nearly 
55,000 speakers; other languages are much smaller, like 
Budukh and Khinalugh, with hardly a thousand speak¬ 
ers each. The similarities between the languages of the 
Lezghian group are immediately obvious, both on a 
lexical and morphological level, though Khinalugh and 
Archi, which are considerably divergent, might be part 
of the Lak-Dargwa group, or language isolates within 
the Daghestani group. 19 

These three principal Daghestani groups, Avar-Andi- 
Dido, Lak-Dargwa, and Lezghian, 20 were undoubtedly 
not as diverse in the fourth millennium B.c., at the very 
beginning of the Early Trans-Caucasian period, 21 as 
they are now; further, there could have been other sub¬ 
groups that now are lost. Of all these languages, we 
have few records of any before the nineteenth century, 
except for Udi, which seems to be the modern con¬ 
tinuant of Caucasian Albanian, a language for which 


19 This is the view expressed by Starostin in his study of the 
Ket language (1982), though it is not universally held. Talibov 
(1980: 170), in his comparative phonology of the Lezghian 
group, holds that Khinalugh is indeed part of the Lezghian 
group but is simply the most limited in correspondences, a 
view stated earlier by Kibrik et al. (1972: 5). Talibov explains 
this by referring to the territorial isolation of Khinalugh, and 
its absence of dialectal division. However, Khinalugh has de¬ 
veloped vowel harmony, necessarily an influence from Azer¬ 
baijani (Magometov 1982). Azerbaijani is the language of 
culture for the Muslim Khinalugh people, and most are fluent 
in it (Comrie 1981: 5); indeed, the Khinalugh regard them¬ 
selves as Azerbaijani, though they speak Khinalugh; this atti¬ 
tude has a parallel in the Christian Udi speakers of Oktemberi, 
Georgia, who consider themselves Georgians, though by 
chance their native tongue is Udi. On Archi, see Kibrik et al. 
1977. 

20 To these three divisions of the Daghestani group other 
scholars, including Starostin (1982), add the so-called Nakh 
group, composed of three languages: Ingush, Chechen and 
Tsova-Tush, spoken to the northwest of the Daghestani lan¬ 
guages. Their exact relationship to the Daghestani languages 
continues to be debated. Fahnrich (1984 and 1988) places the 
Nakh languages between Lak and the Dido sub-group. For 
the purpose of this paper, the Nakh group will be placed with 
the Daghestani languages, and together will be called Proto- 
East-Caucasian (PEC), conforming to the view of Diakonoff 
and Starostin (1986). 

21 If more than one group existed at all! 


we have some inscriptions 22 and residual literary vo¬ 
cabulary from before the tenth century. 23 This current 
distribution of the Northeast Caucasian languages can 
only be noted, and it is of course impossible, at this 
stage of our understanding of the relationship of these 
languages, to propose that Hurro-Urartian was more 
likely derived from one northeastern Caucasian group 
than another. We can only say that the greatest number 
of superficially likely correspondences seem to stem 
from the ten languages of the Lezghian sub-group. 24 

Let us now look at the evidence for Hurro-Urartian 
loan words in Armenian. 25 The evidence is small but 


22 For a discussion of the disagreement about these inscrip¬ 
tions, see Mnatsakanian 1970. 

23 A Caucasian Albanian alphabet exists, which now ap¬ 
pears to be valid, in various manuscripts, among them one 
dated 1440 {Codex Matenadaranis [Yerevan] 7117, f. 142™); a 
Caucasian Albanian calendar is known in manuscripts from 
at least the 1600s (Macler 1908: 132), and it has clear parallels 
with the Georgian calendar (MaC’avariani 1970: 6); and in 
Das khur ant si’s History of the Caucasian Albanians , written 
in Classical Armenian and dating perhaps in part from the 
tenth century but possibly also from the seventh, there are 
Caucasian Albanian words used within the Classical Arme¬ 
nian (Ghukasian 1968); a few very brief inscriptions exist, 
parts of which may be translated, and which stem from the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries (Abrahamian 1964: 3); an 
overview of the reconstruction of Caucasian Albanian can be 
found in Greppin 1982. On Movses Daskhurantsi (or Movses 
Kaghankvatsi), see Etmekjian 1985: 232-34 and Dowsett 1961. 

24 However, this volume of evidence might exist only because 
there are so many Lezghian languages. There is also some 
cause to think (Desheriev 1963: 41-51) that the greatest 
phonetic similarity is now found between Hurro-Urartian and 
the three Nakh languages. But the examples Desheriev cites 
(1963: 45) exclude the Hurrian data and seem to follow, in 
addition, Marr’s odd Kartvelian views. 

5 This field was earlier plowed, in a Western language, with¬ 
out reference to the Proto-East-Caucasian data and with 
different examples, by Diakonoff 1985. There he mentioned 
numerous Akkadian terms that, he argued, came into Arme¬ 
nian via Hurrian. Though the idea is interesting, and possibly 
true in some instances, we cannot unarguably show that the 
bulk of the Akkadian-Hurrian-Armenian words came from 
Hurrian. Indeed, in many instances, they might have passed 
into Armenian via Aramaic or Persian (Greppin 1989). 

Following are some Hurro-Urartian words that others have 
suggested as corresponding with Armenian, yet which I reject. 
1) Ur. ul- ‘go’. Arm. uli ‘road’; rejected as root etymology; 
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compelling. I will mention sixteen etymologies, eight 
between Hurrian and Armenian, and the same number 
between Urartian and Armenian. 26 

HURRIAN ETYMOLOGIES 

1. Arm. agarak 27 ‘field’. Bible, 5th century (= Gk. 
dyp6<;). 

Hurr. awari 28 ‘id.’ 


Ghapantsian 1948: 16.2) Hurr. pal- ‘beg’. Arm. pal-at-em ‘id.’; 
rejected since the Hurrian word doesn’t seem to exist (Laroche 
1976 vacat); Ghapantsian 1951: 39.3) Hurr. puh(ugari) ‘to 
change’. Arm . p c ox-em ‘id.’; rejected since it is an odd word to 
borrow when the inventory of loanwords is otherwise so 
precise; it has no specific function; Ghapantsian 1951: 39, 
Diakonoff 1985: 599. (See Diakonoff note D, below.) 4) Hurr. 
tuldi ‘a type of plant’, Arm. tult ‘marsh-mallow, g. malva'; 
rejected since the word also doesn’t seem to exist (Laroche 
1976 vacat); Ghapantsian 1951: 33. (See Diakonoff note E, 
below.) 5) Hurr. sarri ‘slave’, Arm. caray ‘id.’; rejected because 
of unresolved phonological problems; Ghapantsian 1951a, 
Diakonoff 1985: 598. (See Diakonoff note F, below.) 6) Hurr. 
alahhenni ‘a keeper, male or female, of that which pertains to 
the master of the house’, Arm. alaxin ‘servant girl’, atx ‘house¬ 
hold property’; rejected because the semantic value of Hurrian 
is not clear; cf. Laroche 1976. Diakonoff 1985: 598. (See 
Diakonoff note G, below.) 7) Hurr. tiwe ‘word, thing’, Arm. 
t c iw ‘number’; rejected because of unresolved semantic differ¬ 
ence; Diakonoff 1985: 599. One might also see Diakonoff 
1961: 370 for some Hurro-Urartian proper names transferred 
to Armenian. 

26 Because we have parallels separately between Hurrian and 
Armenian, and Urartian and Armenian, it does not mean that 
Armenian derived its term from that one language; it only 
means that we might have lost the equivalent in the other 
language. It is also important to note that we previously had 
no decent competing etymologies for any of the proposed 
Hurro-Urartian/Armenian correspondences; they are surely 
not Indo-European. But by providing Proto-East-Caucasian 
cognates in most instances, we can show quite clearly the 
original Hurro-Urartian nature of these terms; they could not 
have been lost words from Akkadian, or from a Euphratic or 
Tigridic language, loaned into Armenian by some indirect 
process. One will also note that the loanwords exchanged 
between Hurro-Urartian and Armenian are usually for specific 
objects, a type of word most easily loaned. For further clarifi¬ 
cation, see Greppin 1991. 

27 This light r, rather than dark r, is the standard Armenian 
reflex of Hurro-Urartian r. 

28 Pre-Armenian prevocalic *w- always passes to g: e.g., gini 
‘wine’. Note also a loan from Armenian to Grg. agaraki ‘field.’ 


PEC * c wVrV -, Rutul c Iur ‘lawn’, Lak ar(e) ‘flat 
land’, Avar c uru ‘virgin soil, turf’, Chechen, Ingush 
arie ‘field, flat-lands’. 29 

2. Arm. astern ‘to reveal one’s ancestry’. Tract, 30 6th 
century, hapax. 

Hurr. asti ‘woman, wife’. 31 

PEC *c ( V)dV -, Dargwa cade , Ingush se , Chechen 
ste ‘female’, Tsova-Tush p-st D ie 32 ‘woman, wife’. 

3. Arm. art 33 ‘field’. Bible, 5th century (= Gk. &ypo<;). 
Hurr. arde , Ur. ardi-ne ‘town’. 

PEC * D VrdwV Chechen urd ‘peasant’s share of 
land’, Ingush urd 34 ‘district’. 35 

4. Arm. xnjor ‘apple’. Bible, 5th century (= Gk. 
pfjAov). 

Hurr. hinz-ord ‘apple’. 

PEC c Iiimco- y Agul hac , Archi alns , Lezghian ic, 
Dargwa C inc , Khinalugh myc, Lak hiwc, Andi inci , 
Avar C ec, Ingush x D ezorga 36 ‘apple’. 37 


29 A long a can indeed be derived from loss of intervocalic 
-w-, but one would expect rounding from the *-w~. I must 
here thank Johanna Nichols of Berkeley for her most helpful 
observations on the Nakh languages. 

30 Timothy Aelurus, Refutation (Ejmiadzin, 1908), 283. / 
Dawt c ay er Koysn, ew Yovsep c , or ardar elov ew pahapan 
awrini, yiwrme hayrenoy ew i tone aster iwr zKoysn, “The 
Virgin was from (the house) of David; and Joseph, who was 
just, and an observer of the law, reveals his Virgin to be from 
his ancestry and house.” 

31 The use of foreign terms, when referring to women as sex 
objects, is common. When the Armenians were still in eastern 
Anatolia, dialects of both Turkish and Kurdish used the 
Armenian term aljik ‘young girl’ in the same way the British 
used Arabic bint to refer disrespectfully to a young female. 
The Armenian use of a Hurrian term with implied carnal 
intentions is consistent with this use. 

32 This segmentable p- is conservative, and serves sometimes 
as a gender marker with livestock terms. 

33 In spite of attempts to the contrary, Arm. art cannot be 
shown to be of Indo-European origin (Greppin 1987). 

34 This -rd- might be a simplification of a larger cluster since 
root final -rg and -rb seem not to occur, according to Johanna 
Nichols. 

35 For a semantic parallel, see Slavic *gordb ‘town,’ 
ONorse gard-r ‘yard, farm.’ 

36 It is difficult to imagine that this Ingush term would be a 
loan from Armenian, rather than a direct continuant of 
Proto-East-Caucasian. It is most likely a compound of x D ez- 
and -orga. 

37 Note also Chechen and Ingush hamc ‘plum’. 
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5. Arm. kut n ‘grain’. Hexaemeron , 5th century. 
(= Gk. OTrepjio-). 

Hurr. kade ‘barley’. 

PEC *d z d z BtV -, Lezghian gad ‘grain’, Lak c:ati 
‘food made from flax seed’. Andi, Tindi ccetu- 
‘(flax) seed’. 39 

6. Arm. maxr, in dialects marx , ‘resinous conifer, 
pine’. Geoponica , 40 10th century. 

Hurr. mahri ‘fir, juniper’. 41 

PEC marx-/q-. 42 Chechen max ‘aspen’, 43 Ingush 


38 This -u- vowel could stem from an original *-<?-, which 
harmonizes better with the Human form. 

39 But here also note Lyk. X a ^( a ) ‘ a grain’ (Ivanov 

1978: 158-159). (See Diakonoff note H, below.) 

40 The edition of Venice, 1877: 132: ew ar jiwt c ew kveni kam 
marxip c ayt sloc c uk c , “saw wood for the pitch of the larch and 
the pine.” 

41 Compare here also Per. markh ‘resinous wood’, North 
Kurdish markh ‘juniper’. This word is also known in Akk. 
mehru ‘type of pine’(Royton 1967: 273). The Armenian word, 
because of its vocalism, is more likely from Human, and 
indeed, Akkadian loans in Armenian are most dubious (Grep¬ 
pin 1989). Contrary to Diakonoff (1985: 599, n. 16), Armenian 
maxr cannot be from Iranian since there we have only the 
metathesized form marx , though metathesis of this sort is 
known in Iranian from early times; note Avestan caxra- 
‘wheel’, NPer. carx , ‘id.’ 

42 The juniper is not common in the area to the west of the 
Caspian sea. Note should be made, though of the Juniperus 
sabina L. (a prostrate shrub usually not more than one meter 
tall), which is found in the Caucasus between 1500 and 3000 
meters, and has some concentration in the mountainous area 
directly west of Baku; it does not appear at all in the Nakh 
area, nor south of Azerbaijan or eastern Armenia, nor near 
the Urmia Basin (Browicz 1982: 11 and plate 8). The Juniperus 
communis L., appears in subspecific form (/. c. nana ), and, 
like the J. sabina , is shrub-like, low and dense (Browicz 1982: 
8 and plate 2). These two Caucasian species of juniper are not 
highly observable plants, and might simply not have had a 
common name that has been continued to modern times. 

43 This etymology, phonetically most happy, has a semantic 

weakness. Where, in Indo-European, the juniper word took a 
different meaning in another Indo-European dialect, the word 
would still designate a berry-related tree (cf. Gk. ‘juni¬ 

per’but Eng. elder, see Friedrich 1970: 48). One would reason¬ 
ably expect the PEC *maxr to follow this semantic path or 
one close to it, yet it doesn’t. Only if we consider *maxr to be 
a generic term for ‘conifer’ can we accept a passage, in a 
mountainous area, to or from aspen or birch. 


mixa , ‘id.’, Avar maxx ‘birch’, Dargwa maq ‘id.’, 
Tabasaran murx ‘id.’, Budukh marx ‘id.’ 44 

7. Arm. salor , slor 45 ‘plum’. Galen, 46 6th century 
(= Gk. KOKKupriXsa). 

Hurr. > Akk. salluru , sannuru ‘plum, medlar’. 
PEC *swyne , Rutul syn , Tsakhur suna ‘barberry’, 
Lak sunuw ‘pomegranate’, Dido zin , Gunzib synu , 
Avar sani , Andi, Tindi sani ‘barberry’, Chechen 
stom ‘fruit’. 47 

8. Arm. tarma-jur ‘spring-water’. 48 Vardan Geogra¬ 
phy * 9 

Hurr. tarmani ‘source’, Ur. tarmanla ‘id’. 

PEC vacat. 

URARTIAN ETYMOLOGIES 

9. Arm. arciw ‘eagle’. 51 Bible, 5th century (= Gk. 
cietoc;). 

Ur. Arsibd the name of Menua’s horse, presumably 
‘Eagle’’ 52 


44 The original -r- may drop in the Nakh and the northern 
Daghestani languages in this environment, but is frequently 
retained in the Lezghian group. 

45 These are the only instances of a light / in these loan¬ 
words; dark l appears elsewhere. 

46 Greppin 1985: 59-60. (See Diakonoff note I, below.) 

47 And note also Sumerian sennur ‘plum, medlar’. 

48 Until this Hurrian correspondence was known. Arm. tar- 
majur was most difficult to translate. Arm. tarma is the stan¬ 
dard Armenian term for ‘flock’, but ‘flock-water’ meant 
nothing. Later, on the basis of tarma-haw ‘starling’—literally 
‘flocking-bird’— tarma-jur was called ‘starling-water’, also 
most perplexing. The Hurrian correspondence has allowed us 
to find an appropriate meaning for this otherwise unusual 
term. 

49 From the Istanbul 1729 edition, p. 523: ew ayne tar- 
majurn ur or tanin, “and where is this spring-water which they 
give?” 

50 For semantic parallel, note Arm. albiwr ‘spring, source’. 

51 Etymologies relating Arm. arciw to Skt. rjipya ‘moving 
straight upward’ (of a hawk) Av. arazifya- ‘eagle’, are doubtful 
for phonological reasons. 

52 The calling of the horse of Artashes II as an ‘Eagle’, is 
found in Khorenatsi 11.50 (Ghapantsian 1940: 153-54, Fried¬ 
rich 1931: 146), and Thomson 1978: 192). The Urartian pas¬ 
sage reads: inukani esinini ANSU.KUR.RA Arsibini tini 
Menua pii ai§tibi 22 I U, “Von der Quelle, die zur Arsibi- 
Pferde-Weide gehort, sind dem Menua durch Kauf 22 MaBein- 
heiten zugeteilt” (Konig 1957: 84). 
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PEC * c warccim c V -, Agul marc , Dargwa C arcime , 
Lak barzu, Avar, ccum , Andi cciH, Tsova-Tush 
arcib, 53 Chechen, Ingush arzw ‘eagle’. 54 

10. Arm. xarxalem ‘to destroy’. Bible, 5th century 
(= Gk. aaGpoco). 

xarxaric c ‘one who destroys’. 5th century. 

Ur. harhar-s- 55 ‘to destroy’. 

PEC vacat. 

11. Arm. car 56 ‘tree’. Bible, 5th century (= Gk. 
SevSpov). 

Ur. sara ‘tree, orchard, garden’. 57 
PEC vacat. 

12. Arm. cov ‘sea’. 58 Bible, 5th century (= Gk. 0a- 
Xaaaa). 

Ur. sud ‘sea’. 

PEC vacat. 59 

13. Arm. ult ‘camel’. Bible, 5th century (= Gk. K&|ir|- 

\o$. 

Ur. ultu ‘camel’. 

PEC vacat. 60 


53 The word appears as a loan, from Armenian, in Georgian 
and Mingrelian as arcivi, Svan arciv ‘eagle’. There is, though, 
clear evidence for Daghestani loans in Svan (Fahnrich 1983). 
The Tsova-Tush term is an obvious loan from Georgian. 

54 These two Nakh terms show a regular development from 
Proto-East Caucasian. 

55 If the Armenian was derived from this Urartian form, 
with r-s, we would expect an Armenian dark r. Perhaps Arm. 
xarxar- (rather than *xarxar) is from a suffixless Hurrian 
form instead, though that word has not survived. (See Diako- 
noff note J, below.) 

56 It is not clear why we have a dark r here. (See Diakonoff 
note K, below.) 

57 The word appears as a loan in Grg. c^aravi ‘bushy’, c^arapi 
‘small grove of willows’. 

58 There is no satisfactory etymology for this term, and Baric 
1969 may be dismissed. 

59 Though few of the Daghestani or Nakh people lived near 
the Caspian Sea, or Lake Sevan, all should have known of the 
sea, and had a word for it. 

60 The camel is not found in the mountainous area of 
Daghestan, and an early native Proto-East-Caucasian form 
would be surprising. It is almost sure, then, that the Urartian 
word is borrowed from elsewhere. It is probably related, 
somehow, to Akkadian udru/utru/utru (Diakonoff 1985: 600), 
Avestan ustro ‘camel’, Skt. ustra- ‘buffalo, camel’. Chechen 
stu and Ingush ust ‘bull’, would be possible Iranian loans. 


14. pelem ‘dig, excavate’. Bible, 5th century (= Gk. 
avaaK(X7iTco). 

Ur. pild ‘canal’. 61 

PEC * D T-pTlV -, Avar, Andi, Tindi pula ‘pipe’, Dido 
pelu ‘pipe, reed pipe’. Chechen apari ‘wooden mill 
gutter’. 62 

15. Arm. san ‘kettle’. Bible, 5th century (= Gk. A.e(3r| c) 
Ur. sani ‘vessel, pot’. 

PEC vacat. 

16. Arm. sur ‘sword’. Bible, 5th century (= Gk. £,i(po<;). 
Ur. sura ‘sword’. 

PEC unclear. 63 Chechen, Ingush *ors- ‘knife’, In¬ 
gush salt a ‘dagger’, Chechen salta ‘id.’, Tsova-Tush 
salt ‘id.’ 64 

All in all, this vocabulary is of the variety that most 
easily transfers itself by loan. Significantly, and in spite 
of a lexicon of decent size for Hurrian and Urartian, 
we have a rather small number of loan correspondences 
in evidence. Perhaps when we have a more precise 
form of Proto-Hurro-Urartian, reconstructed from 
Proto-East-Caucasian vocabulary (that is otherwise 
lacking in Hurro-Urartian), we will be able to generate 
Hurro-Urartian forms from the existing East Caucasian 
lexicon; through the reconstructed Hurro-Urartian 
words, we could then form more Armenian corre¬ 
spondences. Even for now, however, it seems difficult 
to deny that the Armenians had contact, at an early 
date, with a Hurro-Urartian people. 

NOTES AND COMMENTS BY I. M. DIAKONOFF 

A. p. 721. This route for the Hittites (and Palaians, 
and Luvians) seems highly improbable. Maikop-Trialeti 
should most probably be ascribed to the Georgians, 


61 For semantic parallel, cf. OFr. trenchier ‘dig’. (See Diako¬ 
noff note L, below.) 

62 Johanna Nichols informs me that there is no obvious 
segmentability for the Chechen form, by which to explain the 
initial a-. 

63 There are a multitude of Daghestani words meaning 
‘sword’ which have a shape approximating tur. Yet I know of 
no way to join a Daghestani t to a Hurro-Urartian 5, and an 
Arm. s. (See Diakonoff note M, below.) 

64 Actually, it is perhaps unlikely that Hurro-Urartian would 
share a common form for ‘sword’ with Proto-East-Caucasian 
since the sword is a late bronze age invention, and would not 
have existed at the time of the separation of Hurro-Urartian 
from Proto-East Caucasian. 
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who did not belong to the North Caucasian linguistic 
phylum (the latter not even belonging to the Nostratic 
superphylum, while Georgian is obviously Nostratic 
with many links to Indo-European). This push to 
southward might also be ascribed to the Urartians, a 
people akin to the Hurrians but decidedly different 
from them. 

B. p. 721. The Colchidic culture, since it is apparently 
quite different from the central Transcaucasian situa¬ 
tion, may be connected with the northwest Caucasians, 
including the Adyghe (Circasso-Kabardians), the 
Ubykhs (who emigrated to Turkey), the little nation of 
the Abaza, and of course the Abkhaz. Since there 
exists a theory that the Kashka and the Hatti in north¬ 
east Anatolia also belonged to the same linguistic 
group, it would be worthwhile to determine if there are 
any archaeological links. 

C. p. 722. Here Greppin seems to accept the Gam- 
krelidze-Ivanov idea, that the Armenians, though Indo- 
Europeans, were autochthonous in eastern Anatolia. 
Since (even if we discount such obscure Balkanic lan¬ 
guages as Phrygian or Thracian) Armenian is the 
nearest linguistic cognate of Greek, and has only a few 
traits in common with Indo-Iranian (of course, the 
innumerable medieval borrowings do not count), that 
the Armenian language is autochthonous in eastern 
Anatolia is extremely implausible. 

It is not the people or language Armenian which is 
first mentioned in the sixth century b.c., but a country 
or satrapy Armena (Persian), or Urashtu (Babylonian, 
in the Besitun inscription). The origin of the toponym 
is probably the Hurrian country-name Arme , ethonym- 
plural, Armina. The Greek Armenioi is obviously from 
the Persian office language: the nation itself never used 
the term as an autonym, and in early Greek inscrip¬ 
tions the Armenians were apparently called the Melit- 
tenioi. Under this or any other name the Armenians 
might have lived (and probably did live) from about 
the late twelfth century b.c. in eastern Anatolia. 

Greppin claims, “The Armenians cannot be a people 
who resulted from an Indo-European overlay upon a 
Hurro-Uratian people.” Why not? All the Hurrian bor¬ 
rowings in Armenian refer to Anatolian (= Hurrian) 
social conditions of the second millennium b.c. and to 
Anatolian flora and fauna, which shows that the Arme¬ 
nian language borrowed from Hurro-Urartian, and 
not vice versa. Besides, the terms in question are Proto- 
East-Caucasian in a Hurro-Urartian modification and 
could hardly be borrowed to the entire Hurrian lin¬ 
guistic area from the then limited Armenian habitat. 
Also, some of the terms in question are attested in 


Akkadian, which could have got them only from east¬ 
ern Anatolia or the Zagros: alahhinnu , lahmatu, lahina 
is a case in point. 

I think I have suggested a plausible explanation for 
the appearance of the proto-Armenian people in east¬ 
ern Anatolia in my The Prehistory of the Armenian 
People (New York, 1984), a book J. A. C. Greppin 
himself edited; the relatively few references to it strike 
me as somewhat strange. Further, I think that since 
Sardui II liberated from military services the elite group 
shurele , that is, the Urartians proper (cf. “the men of 
Hurri” in Mitanni, “the men of Hattusa” in the Hittite 
kingdom, and note the expression “king of the shurele ” 
in the Urartian royal title), the main obligation of 
military service fell upon the huradele ‘warriors’ = 
lu A*S7. , from Hittite A.SI-ash , misread from A.SI.RUM 
‘captured’; i.e., the main conquered population of the 
Urartian empire; it would, since the 11-10 centuries 
b.c., probably be the proto-Armenians, a part of the 
northern movement parallel to the ‘Peoples of the Sea’ 
in the Mediterranean—the Musa, or with the Armenian 
plural, Mus-k c a: the Moesi in the Balkans, the Mysai 
in the Troad, and Musa and Muska in the Phrygian 
inscriptions, the Mushki for Phrygia in Assyrian and 
Urartian sources. However, the eastern group of the 
Mushki (= the Musk c a), who passed over the Euphra¬ 
tes in 1165 b.c. under Tiglath Piliser I, and who are 
attested in about the region of medieval Atgnik (= Ar- 
zanene), were, no doubt, the proto-Armenians. 

D. p. 724. Hurr. puhfugari) ‘loan (noun)’, Arm. 
p c oxem ‘to loan’. The reason for the rejection is curious: 
‘loan’ is actually one of the obvious words to borrow 
when two ethnic entities meet for barter. Cf. English 
loan from Old Norse; borrow from Old Saxon, and 
grant from Middle French. 

E. p. 724. Hurr. tuldi (with Akkadian flexion tuldu) ‘a 
sort of plant’, is rejected since the word does not exist 
in Laroche 1976. The rejection may be valid, but one 
must remember that Laroche 1976 is by no means 
“Webster’s New International Dictionary for Hurrian 
Unabridged.” It is to be found in W. von Soden Ahw, 
s.v. tuldu. 

F. p. 724. Hurr. sarri/sarre , sarrae/ , Arm. caray ‘id.’ 
J. A. C. Greppin is unhappy because of the reflex of 
Hurr. s. Arm. c. But above, he himself pointed out that 
I was able to show that Hurro-Urartian had a number 
of affricates not noted in writing as such. Thus Hurr. s 
/s/ for Urartian s/s/c is all right. Arm. r for Hurr. -rr- 
is, of course, also all right. 
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G. p. 724. Hurr. alla^henni'a. keeper, male or female, 
of what pertains to the master of the house’. Analy¬ 
sis: Hurr. allar/i ‘lady (of the house), queen’; -ahhe- 
possessive-relative suffix, -enni/inni adjective suffix. 
The Armenian alaxin (n.b. I - -//-!) is a one-to-one 
reflex. The fact that the word was no longer used for a 
male keeper of household goods is, of course, due to 
the social evolution of the Armenian people (from 
extended family dwelling or tower to one-family, one- 
storey adobe house!); Arm. atx has no apparent pair 
in Hurrian but it is a precise reflex of the Hurr. 
*all(ae)-hhe which is a trivial possessive relative adjec¬ 
tive form from allae/i ‘lady of the house’. 

H. p. 725. Hurr. kut ‘grain’ should not be connected 
with PEC dzdzat. No PEC forms contain a u (or d). 


I. p. 725. May not the / instead of /!/, or better /n/, 
be explained as a partial assimilation — *-annur > 
-alurl 

J. p. 726. The original Urartian form is harhar - ‘to be 
destroyed’; -in is a morphological affix. 

K. p. 726. Cf. Hurr. carcar- with a similar sense. But 
Urart. earn is only ‘garden’. 

L. p. 726. Arm. pelem should be rejected on phono¬ 
logical grounds. 

M. p. 726. The equation of Arm. sur with Urart. suri is 
somewhat insecure because the Hurrian form is sauri , 
and hence the Urartian should be read /sori/. 
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The Naval Power and Trade of Tyre* 


I.M. Diakonoff 

Institute of Oriental Studies 
St. Petersburg 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

The literature on the prophetic books of the Old Testament is immense and cannot be 
coped with by any single scholar. The sermons of the Prophets, however, have mainly 
been investigated from the points of view of the development of religious ideas; of 
their poetic structure and imagery; of the use and re-use of topoi ; and also from 
the linguistic point of view, revealing grammatical or idiomatic nuances. To a 
considerable lesser extent have they been studied from the point of view of secular 
history, political or economic. Moreover, I do not think that sufficient account 
has been taken of the prophetic books as sources for the history of the countries 
neighbouring on Israel and Judah; the exact dates of certain prophecies which we find 
mentioned here and there in the biblical text are sometimes summarily dismissed as 
supposedly later interpolations, if they seem to contradict the reconstructions of the 
transmission of the topoi ; the reasons for such interpolations of assumedly false 
dates, however, are not satisfactorily explained . 1 

I think that interpolations and omissions in the text should not be postulated 
solely on aesthetic, stylistic or supposed metric grounds; realities appearing in the 
text should have more weight than speculations. It is sad to see how a commentator 
allows himself to omit a word here and add a word there in the transmitted text on 


* I am very grateful to M. Weinfeld for supplying me with literature hitherto inaccessible 
to me; to M.E. Kirpicznikov for botanical identifications; to P.A. Gryaznevich 
for consultations on Arabia; to A.O. Bolshakov for consultation on the Egyptian 
representations of Libyans; and to my friend Muhammad Dandamaev for discussion 
of the Achaemenian data. 

The editors are grateful to Prof. Hayim Tadmor for his help in editing this article. 

1 A case in point is the prophecy of Jeremiah 51, which is expressly dated in the fourth 
year of Zedekiah (v. 59), year 594/593 B.C.E.; it contains a reference to Urartu, the 
Mannaean land, and the Scythians in v. 27, but also to the Medes in v. 28. There 
is a common opinion that v. 27 is interpolated, because the Mannaeans and Urartu 
supposedly could not have coexisted with the Median empire. The critics, however, have 
missed the statement of Herodotus that the Median empire was not a centralized state, 
but a hierarchy of several vassal states (Her. I, 134). And what would be the sense of 
threatening Babel by enemies who were known to have been non-existent by the time? (Cf. 
I.M. D’jakonov: Posledniye gody Urartskogo gosudarstva, Vestnik Drevney Istorii , 1951, 
No. 2, p. 33. 
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the grounds that this is necessary to preserve the metre — before having convincingly 
established what, if any, were the rules of versification. (Cf. the frequent, and rather 
disorderly, inconsistencies in the versification of the longer poems in some folklore 
traditions. 2 ) It is difficult to believe that a text in which every word was for millennia 
regarded as sacred and untouchable (except for occasional scribal mistakes) could in 
the first decades or centuries of its existence have been the object of a ‘scissors and 
paste’ technique, and have been recreated by unknown redactors as a mosaic of bits 
and pieces of different character and origin. A major scroll or a series of scrolls 
could certainly contain texts of various periods and origin (like the Book of Isaiah), 
but a coherent composition with one central topic and object must be presumed 
to have existed as a whole, unless the contrary can be very definitely proved. 

The prophets as a source for the history of states and ethnic entities other than 
those of Israel and Judah must be a subject for special systematic investigation. 
The present paper aims only at an analysis of the detailed description of the naval 
forces and trade of Tyre in Ezek. 27, a description that refers to the situation before 
the beginning of the siege of that island city by Nebuchadnezzar II in 585 B.C.E. 3 

Ezekiel’s text on the Tyrian navy and trade must be analysed from three points 
of view: 

1. Identifying the nations and countries mentioned, not only through emendation 
of some obviously garbled forms of the toponyms, but also by connecting the 
merchandise involved with the ecologically established possibilities and historically 
plausible economic interests of the countries in question, while taking into 
consideration the geographical context in which these countries are mentioned; 

2. Interpreting the terms for the different groups of people enlisted by Tyre for naval 
or military service, as well as the terms for the people participating in Tyrian trade. 


2 M.L. Gasparov: Ocherk istorii russkogo stikha , Moscow, 1984, p. 7. Such inconsistencies 
usually appear after destruction of the former syllabic and tonal system in the language, 
which was actually what happened in Hebrew between the second millennium (when the 
inflections for case and mood were still intact) and the first millennium B.C.E. 

3 I made use of the following works: A. Millard: Ezekiel XXVII, 19: The Wine Trade of 
Damascus, JSS 1 (1962), pp. 201-203; J.J. van Dijk: Ezekiel’s Prophecy on Tyre (Biblica 
et Orientalia 20), Rome, 1968, pp. 70f.; M. Elat: The Iron Export from Uzal (Ezekiel 
XXVII, 19), VT 33 (1983), pp. 323-330; E. Lipinski: Products and Brokers of Tyre 
according to Ezekiel 27 ( Studia Phoenicia , III, Phoenicia and its Neighbours ), Leuven, 
1985, pp. 213-220; idem , Phoenicians in Anatolia and Assyria, 9th-6th centuries B.C., 
Orientalia Periodica 16 (1985), pp. 81-90. Of course, I also made use of the standard 
scholarly editions of the Bible in Hebrew and other languages; and W. Zimmerli (ed.): 
Ezechiel, Biblischer Kommentar. Altes Testament , Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1969, pp. 624-669, 
was a most important guide to the text. 

M. Liverani: The Trade Network of Tyre, in Ah, Assyria!... Studies... presented to H. 
Tadmor (Scripta Hierosolymitana XXXIII), Jerusalem, 1991, pp. 65-79, became known 
to me too late to use in my article, but I think that Liverani’s ideas do not contradict mine, 
and that the two articles can be regarded as complementary. 
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In addition, the terms used for the destination of the merchandise, such as m'ri, 
‘zbwnym and \skr , should be closely analysed and interpreted; 4 
3. Determining the historical setting of the data in question. 

A few words regarding the date of Ezekiel’s information about the trade of 
Tyre are in place. There are actually four prophecies against Tyre. Ezek. 26 is 
a poetic invective (with a short prose comment in the middle) announcing to 
Tyre the imminent siege by Nebuchadnezzar; Ezek. 27 is a semi-poetic picture of 
Tyre’s power and riches. The city is symbolised as a phantastic ship, but there 
is no doubt that the ‘ship Tyre’ is pictured as being built and manned in the 
same way as ships of the Tyrian navy actually were built and manned; most 
probably Phoenician termini technici are used. There follows a very matter-of- 
fact description of Tyrian trade and another poetic picture foretelling in rather 
a general way the sinking of the ‘ship’ and the destruction of Tyre. Ezek. 28 
includes two short prophecies on Tyre, which seem to describe its calamities during the 
siege, and a very general prophecy on the fall of Sidon. Ezek. 26 is dated ‘in the 
eleventh year’, apparently of the first captivity, i.e. in or c. 588 B.C.E.; Ezek. 
27, using as it does the data and realia of the period before the siege, also 
belongs either to the period before 585 B.C.E., when the siege began, or to shortly 
after this date. In Ezek. 28 the siege has definitely begun. All four texts fit the 
political situation of the 580s and early 570s B.C.E. I am not inclined to ascribe 
the prose or the poetic passages to different authors or redactors. 5 Moreover, the 
whole prophecy in Ezek. 26-28 must have been finished and edited before the 
end of the siege in 573 B.C.E., for it envisages a fall and final destruction of the 
city (Ezek. 26:21; 27:36; 28:19), which actually did not occur. 

A few words on the necessary textual emendations: 

Ezekiel’s account of Tyre was no doubt written (and for a long time copied) in a 
Western Semitic cursive script, used in the offices and schools beginning with the last 
century of Assyrian rule (seventh century B.C.E.) and down to Parthian times. The 
ductus certainly changed somewhat, but the main character of the script remained 
the same. 6 Haplographies and duplications may have appeared in the original or in 


4 Cf. Lipinski (above, n. 3, Products and Brokers ), whose results differ from mine. 

5 It is very difficult to draw the line between prose and poetry in the prophetic books; here 
all prose — if it is prose at all — is rhythmical. Cf. Ecclesiastes, which is certainly poetry, 
but whose metre cannot be clearly formulated. In Zimmerli’s commentary on Ezekiel, 
emendations are sometimes made to ‘save’ the supposed metre. Such an operation can, 
of course, harm the sense of the text, and is to be avoided. In Ezekiel the metre, when 
not interrupted by rhythmical prose, consists of verse-lines, each containing three logical 
stresses; the number of unstressed syllables apparently does not always count. 

6 It began to be replaced by local variant scripts not before the second century B.C.E. to the 
first century C.E. Its characteristic features are still to be found in its latest Parthian form, 
which I had the opportunity to study on thousands of ostraca and to compare with the 
earlier forms. Typical of this Reichsaramaisch script is the following: the dalet and resh are 
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a later copy authoritative for still later copyists; most of such mistakes, however, 
would probably have been corrected by the scribes in the course of time, unless the 
context (e.g. in geographical names) was obscure to the copyist. At any rate, one 
should not postulate a haplography, or a missing or additional letter in the original, 
sine necessitatae , i.e. if the text makes sense as it stands. Reasonable emendations, 
however, are sometimes needed. 

Since the geographical names mentioned by Ezekiel had, to a great extent, 
passed into oblivion by the Hellenistic period, the translators of the Septuagint 
could not always identify the place names or represent their correct transcription; 
nevertheless, the readings suggested by the variae lectiones of the Masoretic text, 
and the translations of the Septuagint (with variants) or versions of the Targum 
Jonathan and the Vulgate, have to be taken seriously into consideration. 

TYRE AS A NAVAL AND MILITARY POWER 

In Ezek. 27:5-11, as is well known, Tyre is symbolised as a sea-going ship. The 
reference is not to the island itself (nothing is written about its inhabitants or their 
daily activities), but to its military forces; 7 the ‘ship’ Tyre ought to be understood as 
referring primarily to its naval power, but also to its land forces, since manning 
of the city walls and towers is mentioned in w. 10-11 (there were no towers on 
Phoenician ships). 

In the first four verses the only important information is that Tyre hysbt % \l-mbw’t 
ym 9 rklt 10 h'mym f l-’yym rbym, ‘is the one dwelling at the entrances of sea, trading 


expressed by the same letter, which sometimes can be confused with the kaph\ also very 
easily confused are the waw and the yod (or the waw and the bet in some hands), 
sometimes the waw is confused with the zayin, more seldom the zayin with the nun, the 
pe with the taw, the samekh with the the kaph with the nun, and very seldom the 
(et with the lamed . The letters 'aleph, gimel, he, mem, *ayin, fade, qoph and sin are 
practically never confused with any other letters (sin is very seldom confused with the 
( ayin). Thus, e.g., emendation of an ‘ayin or fade for a gimel or vice versa should not be 
taken seriously, whether made in our time or in the Middle Ages. 

7 Curiously enough, P.-R. Berger: Ellasar, Tarshish und Jawan, Gen. 14 und 10, Die Welt 
des Orients 13 (1982), p. 51, speaks of ‘auf einer Landzunge im Meer liegende Tyrus’, 
although it is well known that Tyre was an island until a dam from the mainland was 
built by Alexander of Macedon; the two resulting bays being silted, modern §ur lies on 
a ‘Landzunge’. 

8 The ketlb hysbty is hard to explain; if this is the first per. sing., what does the prefix form 
hy - imply? It seems safe to follow the qeri hysbt. 

9 The emendation to mbw* hym in Zimmerli’s commentary is possible, but not strictly 
necessary. 

10 Masoretic rokelet : part, feminine (Tyre is feminine) ‘the trading one’; Zimmerli suggests 
rdkullat, ‘trade’, in accordance with the translation in the Septuagint, the Vulgate and the 
Syriac version. 
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(for) the peoples at many isles’, and that bib ymym gbwlyk , ‘in the middle of seas 
are your bounds’. 11 

The description of the ‘ship Tyre’ (the Tyrian naval and armed forces) is of 
interest: 

v. 5: brwsym 12 mSnyr bnw Ik ’t kl-lbwtym ; i3 ’rz mLbnwn Iqhiw l‘swt trn ‘ lyk , 
‘(of) juniper from Senir they built for you all planks (on both sides), cedar from 
Lebanon they took to make a mast over you’; 

v. 6: 'Iwnym mBsn mswfyk; qrsk 14 ‘sw sn 15 bt’srym(!) 16 m'y>y<Ktyym l \ ‘(of) oaks 
from Bashan were made your oars, your bench(es) they made (of) ivory (inlaid) in 
cypress(-wood) from the island(!) of Cypriotes’; 

v. 7: ss brqmh n mM$rym hyh mprsk 19 Ihyt Ik Ins 20 tklt w’rgmn m’yy \lysh 21 hyh 


11 The main sense of gbwl is, of course, ‘bound, boundary’; the sea actually provides the 
boundaries of the island state Tyre. No emendation is needed. Targum correctly reads 
thwmk. Rather unexpectedly, the Septuagint has beelim , a transcription of b‘lym which 
does not seem to make any sense. A lapsus calami in the text which the translator had 
before his eyes? b'lym, in Phoenician circumstances, would mean ‘citizens’. 

12 Hebrew brws , Akkadian burasu is properly the Juniperus excelsa , although 
traditionally translated as ‘cypress’. The ancient translators vacillate between ‘cedar’ and 
‘(Mediterranean) pine’, which perhaps is more realistic. 

13 Vulgate reads *lhwt ym , '(cum) ... tabulatis maris\ which does not seem to make much 
sense. The dual is correctly interpreted by Zimmerli as referring to both sides of the ship. 
The Septuagint diverges strongly from the Masoretic text, but no important information 
is to be gleaned from it. 

14 The word qrs almost certainly means ‘bench’; Septuagint falsely read qds\ Vulgate transtra , 
‘oarsmen’s benches’. 

15 Berger’s idea of ivory from the tusks of elephants still roaming Cyprus c. 600 B.C.E. is 
implausible. 

16 The division of the word into two with a maqqeph , at a very early date in the 
scribal tradition, has wrought havoc in the translations. Hebrew t’swr is the cypress, 
cf. Akkadian surmenu , Syriac surbina , see A. Malamat: Campaigns to the Mediterranean 
by Iahdunlim and other Early Mesopotamian Rulers, Studies in Honor of Benno 
Landsberger (Assyriological Studies 16), Chicago, 1965, p. 368. 

17 Masoretic m’yy Ktym , but the qeri and a number of manuscripts have Ktyym. The 
Septuagint presents a transcription of Ktyym — Khettiin. The fact that Kittim was the 
name of Cyprus had been forgotten by the Hellenistic period. The emendation m’y for 
m’yy (influenced by the next line?) is mine: Cyprus was one, not many islands, and the 
term KittJm is a pseudo-plural, because it originates from Greek Kittion. 

18 Or wrqmhl Ses was the Egyptian variety of byssus, a very thin, semi-transparent 
linen fabric; riqma might mean ‘motley, multi-coloured’, or, following the Septuagint, 
‘embroidery’ ( poikilia ). 

19 The word mprs is used for spreading the clouds in Job 36:29. The various translators 
suggest ‘spread’ or ‘bed-spread’ (Septuagint stromne ), which does not make sense. But 
it is probably a Phoenician terminus technicus for ‘sail’, and is thus correctly translated 
in the Vulgate. Of course, ‘byssus’ is not a normal material for sails, and we would expect 
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mksk 22 ‘byssus with embroidery(?) from Egypt was to be your sail, to be (rigged) 
for you to the yard; blue and red purple (wool/textile) from the isles of Elissa 
were your tent (or: tribute)’; 

v. 8: ysby 23 $ydwn w’rwd hyw sfym Ik ; hkmyk $wr hyw bk hmh btblyk 24 ‘the 
inhabitants of Sidon and Arwad were oarsmen for you; you had 25 your (own) wise 
men, o Tyre, (and) they (were) your helmsmen’; 

v. 9: zqny Gbl 26 whkmyh hyw bk mhzyqy bdqk\ kl-’nywt hym wmlhyhm hyw bk 
Vrb m‘rbk 21 ‘you had the elders of Byblos and its 28 wise men, caulkers of your chinks 
(= ship-carpenters, ship-builders?); you had ships of the sea and their sailors to bring 
in (introduce) your m‘rb; 


‘canvas’, but obviously this is a poetic license used to emphasize the extraordinary richness 
of Tyre. 

20 Zimmerli suggests that this part of the verse is a gloss and should be deleted, which seems to 
me too high-handed an operation. Hebrew nes is usually translated as a ‘sign, (signal) pole 
(beacon?)’. The Greek and Latin translations doxa, gloria are guesswork; the Targum and 
the Syriac Version translate ns as V, ‘sign’. Vulgate translates ut pone runt in malo ‘to put 
(it) up on a mast’, probably again recognizing a Phoenician terminus technicus. Since 
we have already encountered trn for ‘mast’, however, the correct place to rig the sail 
to a mast would be a yard, which actually is a ‘pole’, not a ‘flag’, which was unknown 
in antiquity. 

21 Septuagint Elisai, Vulgate Elisa. Below I shall try to prove that Carthage is meant. 

22 All translators base their interpretation on the Hebrew root ksh (pi*el participle ), ‘covering’, 
which probably would mean that tklt and ’rgmn are textiles dyed in blue and red purple. 
This, as in the case of the sail, would be a poetic license. But the Biblia Hebraica, followed 
by Zimmerli, suggests the reading miksek , cf. Gen. 8:13, Exod. 26:14, et al. In most 
cases the term refers to coverings of a tent, and in Gen. 8:13 to a covering hiding the ark 
of Noah. In our case it probably refers to a tent on board the ship. Such tents were usual 
both in Phoenicia and Egypt. Note, however, that a reading maksek is also possible, in 
which case the blue and red purple textiles (or wool) would be a tribute of Elishah to Tyre. 

23 In Hebrew ysbym means simply ‘dwellers’, inhabitants’; if citizens of Sidon and Arwad 
were meant, however, we would expect *bny $ydwn w'rwd, as in v. 11 below. Perhaps 
ysb might be a Phoenician equivalent to the Hebrew twsb , ‘inquilinus , metic’. However, 
all translators stick to ‘dwellers’, and the Septuagint says even ‘your(!) archons and the 
dwellers of Sidon and Arwad’. Archons as oarsmen are improbable. Zimmerli suggests a 
complicated emendation which, to my mind, cannot be accepted. 

24 Lit. ‘rope-pullers’, i.e. sailors of a higher class than mere oarsmen. Septuagint and Vulgate 
translate ‘helmsmen’, and Zimmerli (p. 635) points to the word tfrblwt with the approximate 
meaning of‘decision, ruling’, kybernesis\ Job 37:12; Prov. 1:5; 11:14; 12:5; 20:18; 24:6. 

25 Lit. ‘your wise men were in you’; likewise in v. 9. 

26 The obvious identification with Greek Byblos, still made by the Septuagint, has been 
missed rather early, the Giblii of the Vulgate being only one of several mistranslations. 

27 On m'rb , see in detail below. Septuagint misunderstood the entire verse, and consequently 
this term too, translating it as ‘West’; Vulgate fuerunt in populo negotionis tuae. 

28 Toponyms are usually feminine in Hebrew; I have not reproduced it in my translation. 
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v. 10: Trs(l) 19 wLwd wPwp 0 hyw bfaylk 'nsy mlfamtk; mgn wkwb‘ tlw-bk hmh 
ntnw hdrk , ‘(Asian) Thrace and Lydia and Pw( were in your army, your men of 
war; buckler and helmet they hung up in you; they gave (you) your glory’; 

v. 11: bny rwd 31 w fay Ik 32 ‘l-fawmwtyk sbyb 33 wgmr(!)ym 3A bmgdltyk hyw\ slfyhm 35 
tlw ‘l-fawmwtyk sbyb hmh kllw ypyk , 36 ‘the sons of Arwad and/in your army (were) 
on your walls (around), and Cimmerians were in your towers; their shields(?) they 
hung on your walls around; they gave perfection to your beauty’. 

Here, in poetic form, we are told about the Tyrian military forces and of its 
ship-building industry. All materials for the latter had to be imported to Tyre. The 
hull and deck of the ships were built of giant juniper or of pines from Senir, which 
need not necessarily be identified with Mt. Hermon, but may be understood in the 
broader sense of the Anti-Lebanon. 37 


29 Prs , ‘Persia’ is obviously wrong, especially in connection with Lydia, and at a date as early 
as c. 586 B.C.E.; read Trs , cf. Tyrs , Gen. 10:2; 1 Chron. 1:5 in the context: Gmr (Cimmerians 
in Cappadocia), wMgwg (Lydia, *mat Guggi , ‘Land of Gyges’, see below), wMdy (Media), 
wYwn (Ionia), wTbl (Cilicia), wMsk (Phrygia), wTyrs (Asian Thrace = Bithynia, Greek 
Thra(i)ke < * Thrasike). The reading * Tiras for Greek * Thras - would be inevitable, because 
of the impossibility of pronouncing *tr- in Semitic Anlaut. In Hebrew, at least in the 
Masoretic period, * Tiras would yield * Taras, but * Tiras would be retained in Phoenician 
and might have been reflected by the hypercorrect spelling with a yod in Genesis. 

30 On Pw( , see in detail below. The term was forgotten at an early period, and the traditional 
Libyes is completely arbitrary. 

31 Here certainly the citizens of Arwad, not metics! See also n. 43. 

32 The reading bfaylk , ‘in(!) your army’, tentatively proposed by Biblia Hebraica, is probably 
correct. 

33 ‘Around’ is missing in several translations, and it has been proposed to delete it here (as 
carried over from the next line in the text?). 

34 The Masoretic text has wgmdym , vocalized wagammadim ; some of the translators have, in 
accordance with the Septuagint phylakes , emended gmdym to smrym , ‘watchmen’; another 
emendation is §mrym, ‘men of §umur’, a town near Arwad. Both are orthographically 
quite impossible. Other translators have used a transcription ( Gammaditai ). Vulgate has 
pygmaei, based on a Late Hebrew gammad, ‘dwarf, which is ingenious but makes no 
sense. The original had WGMD/RYM, so the reading wgmrym cannot even be regarded 
as an emendation. Cimmerians are not impossible as mercenaries c. 600 B.C.E. The Targum 
says ‘Cappadocians’; the Targumic geographical identifications tend to be fanciful, but for 
once this one may have hit the mark (cf. n. 48). 

35 The Greek translations and the Vulgate has pharetras , ‘quivers’ (cf. Jer. 51:11); the other 
occurrences of the term in the Bible, however, favour the translation ‘shields’: in Jer. 51:11 
mTw slfym may mean ‘make sufficient the shields’. See R. Borger: Die Waffentrager des 
Konigs Darius, FT22 (1972), pp. 385-398. 

36 Note that the poet-prophet has forgotten by v. 11 that he is describing Tyre symbolically 
as a ship, and speaks of the walls and towers of the fortified island as such. 

37 In any case the region lay outside the state frontiers of Tyre; in Ezek. 27 Tyre is depicted as 
before the siege by Nebuchadnezzar II: during the siege the Anti-Lebanon with its pines 
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Meanwhile, between 600 and 585 B.C.E., Tyre still traded in timber with the 
Lebanon, the Anti-Lebanon, the Golan and Bashan, and with Cyprus. 38 It is hard 
to know whether this trade with Babylonian vassal kings in Syria and their subjects 
was free or whether the Tyrians exercised some overlordship in the timber-growing 
regions; in the latter case they would probably have had to compete with Babylonian 
officers, which might have triggered off the major war with Babylonia, leading to 
the siege of Tyre. 

Apart from timber, other materials for the navy and army of Tyre had to be 
acquired abroad by trade. Tyrians may have imported ses -byssus from Egypt, but 
they almost certainly had to import canvas from that country. Copper and iron 
also had to be imported, both for the ship-building and the army, but this shall 
be discussed below in another context. 

We now come to discuss the identity of lysh. There is quite a collection of 
suggested identifications in Berger’s paper referred to above (n. 7), none of which 
seems possible, such as Alasa, an obscure township in second millennium B.C.E. 
Anatolia. The easiest way has always been to identify *ly$h with Alasya , the second 
millennium B.C.E. term for Cyprus. This, of course, would involve an emendation 
of lysh to Isyh in all occurrences, namely also in Gen. 10:4 and 1 Chron. 1:7. 
Such a solution might not have been impossible, since the misreading of Prs for 


and junipers, the Lebanon with its cedars, and even Palaetyrus (Usu), the Tyrian suburb 
on the mainland, would have been inaccessible. Even before the siege, however, the 
Anti-Lebanon and the Bashan would not have belonged to Tyre. After the defeat of 
Necho II at Carchemish in 605 B.C.E. all Syria and Palestine fell under Babylonian 
domination, although Nebuchadnezzar seems at first not to have put Babylonian governors 
in Eber-nari , but to have ruled for some time through local kings (2 Kings 24:2-7); 
he still retained a nominal king in Jerusalem after the first captivity, but by and by 
the local kings were replaced by governors set up by Nebuchadnezzar. During this entire 
period Tyre must be presumed to have traded normally with whichever regimes existed in 
Syria and Palestine. In 585 B.C.E., however, the island city was besieged. Free trade has 
always been a ‘sore in the eye’ of the Mesopotamian autocrats. The Assyrian kings 
preferred to sack rich trade centres, thus first destroying the Euphrates trade route and 
then the Syro-Palestinian route, and vying with the Urartian kings in trying to capture 
and lay waste the centres on the Iron route from the Black Sea and the country of 
the Chalybes to Syria. After the fall of Assyria the Syrian trade had a short respite, 
but the trade routes of importance were now in the hands of the Phoenicians, and first 
and foremost of the off-shore Tyrians. Nebuchadnezzar, therefore, decided to destroy 
Tyre. He did not succeed, but the main international non-state trade passed subsequently 
still farther west to Greece and Carthage, out of the reach of the Near Eastern empires. 
See N.B. Jankowska: Some Problems of the Economy of the Assyrian Empire, Ancient 
Mesopotamia, Socio-Economic History , Moscow, 1969, p. 275; I.M. Diakonoff et al.: 
Obshchie cherty vtorogo perioda drevney istorii, Istoriya drevnego mira. Rascvet drevnikh 
obshchestv , Moscow, 1989 (3rd. ed.), pp. 15-16. 

38 The timber, but not the ivory, was supplied by Cyprus; these benches were made in Tyre 
itself, and the ivory for inlay would be brought from elsewhere. 
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Trs , antedating the Septuagint, occurs not only in Ezek. 27, but in Ezek. 38:5 
too; in Ezek. 27 there are several other obvious misreadings of geographical names 
(Ddn for Rdn in v. 15; ’rm certainly for dm in v. 16, Dn wYwn apparently for 
dny yyn in v. 19, see below). But then, the name Alasya is known only from 
the second millennium B.C.E. texts, and Sargon II, referring to his relations with 
Cyprus, uses the term Yadnana . 39 Yet another doubt arises from the following 
reasoning: the trade relations of Tyre involve Spain ( Trsys ), 40 Ionia ( Ywn ), Egypt 
( M$rym ), Cyprus ( Ktyym) and even the different countries of the Asia Minor 
peninsula; inexplicably, however, they do not involve the Tyrian colony Carthage! 
(The translation of Tarsls as ‘Carthage’ in the Septuagint is obviously guesswork. 
The translator may have wondered why Carthage was absent, and Tarsls was known 
to be a faraway Mediterranean country.) 

The produce of Elissa is purple, which points to a location in the eastern 
Mediterranean area. The murex shells are found in the Mediterranean, not only 
along the coast of Lebanon, but also near the Tunisian coast, the Peloponnese and 
the south-western shores of Italy. They may conceivably have been found near the 
Cypriote coast as well, but it is curious that the purple should have been imported 
for Tyre, which was itself the main exporter and producer of purple dyed wool. 
The enigma would be solved if the Elissa purple was not bought , but extracted 
and processed locally by the Tyrians themselves. This could happen only in a 
colony of Tyre; Carthage was such a colony. I tend to the conclusion that ‘the 
islands of ’lysh’ in Ezek. 27:7 refer to Carthage with its dependencies in Sicily 
and Sardinia. 

The ‘New Town’ ( Qrt hdst ), the name by which the city was commonly known, 
was, after all, only an epithet, and might well originally have been called ‘Elissa’ 
after the half-fabulous Tyrian queen of that name, the founder of Carthage, who 
is better known to us as Dido. 41 Our hypothesis is corroborated by the ‘Table of 
Nations’ in Gen. 10, where lysh is enumerated among the other Mediterranean 
nations as ‘sons of Yawan ’: ‘Elishah, Tarshish, Kittim and Rodanim’. 42 The fabulous 
Elissa also seems to have been connected with another Tyrian colony, Qrt hdst in 
Cyprus, but the island of Cyprus has already been mentioned separately (as Kittim, 
Kittiyim) both in Gen. 10 and Ezek. 27. 

In Ezek. 27:8 the inhabitants of Sidon and Arwad are mentioned as oarsmen 


39 D.D. Luckenbill: Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia , II, Chicago, 1927, Sargon 
II, 44, 70. 

40 On Tarsis, see the recent discussion by M. Elat, Orientalia Lovaniensia Periodica 13 
(1982), pp. 55-69. 

41 Cf. Ovid. Heroides , VII, 11. 11, 19—20; also PWRE , s.v. Dido. 

42 It is Ddnym in Gen. 10:4, but Rdnym in the otherwise identical passage, 1 Chron. 1:7; 
both spellings are found in the variae lectiones of both passages. The Septuagint has huoi 
Rhodion. 
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for the Tyrian ‘ship’ (or navy), while to the ‘wise men of Tyrus’ it is allotted to 
steer the ship(s). But Byblos was also under Tyrian power (or perhaps was its ally): 
its ‘elders and wise men’ were the shipbuilders or, at least, the ship-carpenters who 
were to give the ship(s) of Tyre the finishing touch by ‘caulking the chinks’ between 
the planks. The Byblian ‘elders and wise men’ can hardly be thought of as men 
hired for money. 

Moreover, Tyre employed mercenary troops from neighbouring Arwad 43 and 
from Bithynia (Asian Thrace) 44 and Lydia in Asia Minor, and also from Pwf , which 
I suggest should be read Pdf. The ethnonym Pwf has hitherto defied explanation. 
Josephus, the Septuagint and the Vulgate translate it as ‘Libyans’; this is an 
early guess, but the Libyans are hardly appropriate in the contexts in question. 45 
These are the following: 

1. Nahum 3:9 — prophecy against Assyria, c. 612 B.C.E.; see the part of the prophecy 
referring to No’ ’Amon (= Thebes in Egypt): 'Kws (= Ethiopia) (was) its mainstay, 
and Egyptians without end, Pwf and Lwbym (= Libyans) were among your support’. 
From this, at least, it is clear that Pwf and the Libyans are not identical. 

2. Jer. 46:9 — prophecy about the battle of Carchemish between Nebuchadnezzar II 
and the last Assyrian forces supported by Necho II of Egypt, c. 605 B.C.E.: ‘come up, 
ye horses, and rage, ye chariots, and let the mighty (warriors) come forth, Kws and 
Pwf that handle the shields, and Lwdym (= Lydians) that handle and bend the bow’. 

3. Gen. 10:5 (‘Table of Nations’); because of the mention of Cimmerians and 
Scythians (v. 3) and Medians (v. 2), but not of the Persians, to be dated to the late 
seventh to early sixth centuries B.C.E.: ‘And the sons of Ham : Kws (= Ethiopia) 
and M$rym (= Egypt) and Pwf , and Kn‘n (Phoenicia)’. The countries are grouped 
together not because of their supposed African origin, but as being inimical to Israel 
and Judah, and thus not descendants of Ham’s virtuous brother, Shem. 

3a. 1 Chron. 1 repeats Gen. 10. 

4. Ezek. 27:10, c. 585 B.C.E. We have already noticed (n. 29) that the enumeration 
of T(f)rs (not Prs), Pwf and Lwd must be explained in connection with Gen. 10:2, 
where we read: ‘And the sons of Ypt (= Japheth): Gmr , and Mgwg, and Mdy , and 
Ywn , and Tbl , and Msk, and Tyrs (= Cimmeria, Lydia, Media, Ionia, Cilicia, Phrygia, 


43 One has wondered why the Arwadites are mentioned twice; this may be explained if we 
take the Arwadites of v. 8 to be metics in Tyre, but those in v. 11 to be citizens of 
Arwad, and allies or mercenaries of Tyre. 

44 See above, n. 29. 

45 In Graeco-Roman context ‘Libyans’ may just mean any Africans. In more recent times this 
identification has been supported by the equation of Pwf with the Egyptian country-name 
Pwn.t , which apparently means Somalia or Eritrea. The Egyptian term Pwn.t , however, 
if still remembered in the first millennium B.C.E., would probably be read */Pawanel 
in Egyptian, with the loss of the feminine ending, which cannot be reflected by Semitic 
fet anyway! 
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and [Asian] Thrace, sc. Bithynia). Hence, confidently emending Trs for Prs in Ezek. 
27, we read: ‘Trs, and Lwd , and Pwf were in your army (of Tyre!)’. 

5. Ezek. 30:5 — a prophecy on Egypt, foretelling the victory of Babylonia over that 
country. There were two Egyptian campaigns of Nebuchadnezzar II, 588-585 B.C.E. 
and 567 B.C.E.; the first is probably meant: ‘Kws and Pwf and Lwd and the 
nomads (? h‘rb) and Kwb and the land of the alliance will fall by the sword’. 
The friendly connections between Lydia and Egypt in the late seventh century 
B.C.E. are well known and may have lasted into the sixth century. 46 Kwb is here 
apparently Cobus, the chief of the Treres who were involved with the Cimmerians 
in Asia Minor during the late seventh century B.C.E. 47 Note again the custom of 
the prophet to use eponyms for names of the lands and peoples. Thus, he uses 
Magog — i.e. *mat Guggi (or *Giigi), ‘Land of Gyges’, or (as below, v. 14) simply 
Gwg, ‘Gyges’ — for ‘Lydia’ (the actual Gyges, the founder of the Lydian dynasty, 
was long dead by that time); and also (according to the suggestion of E. Lipinski) 
Byt Twgd(!)mh , 48 ‘the dynasty of Tugdamme’ for Cappadocia or Melitene (v. 14). 
To this list we may confidently add ’lysh, ‘Elissa’ for ‘Carthage’. The mention of 
Kws beside Pwf need not trouble us here, because the prophet enumerates the 
allies of Egypt ( M§rym ) — obviously the southern {Kws) and the northern ones 
{Pwf and Lwd) — so his list must be understood as including Kws, <M$rym>, 
Pwf, Lwd and *Trs. 

6. Ezek. 38:2-6 is a prophecy against the powers of Asia Minor, probably in 
connection with the Median-Lydian war, 590-585 B.C.E. (apparently because of 


46 M. Streck: Assurbanipal und die letzten assyrischen Konige , II, Leipzig, 1916, p. 20, 
11.95-125. 

47 Strabo I, 3; 20-21 (61); VIII 586. 

48 In the traditional reading Togarma (Sept. Thergama) the country is identified with 
the Hittite Tegarama, a place in or near the valley of Upper Euphrates, and with a 
supposed Assyrian Tilgarimmu, in the same general region. But the latter place name 
is rather to be read Til-Garimme , The mound of Garimmu’, apparently present-day 
Goriin. The reading Togarma seems to be supported by the country name (and the 
name of an eponym) Torgom in Moses’ of Chorene’s History of Armenia, where it 
denotes Western Armenia or Eastern Cappadocia (more or less corresponding to the 
XIII satrapy of the Achaemenians?). But Moses may himself have been under the 
influence of the biblical tradition, where the reading with -r- is supported as early as the 
Septuagint. The Old Armenian sources call Cappadocia Gamir-k‘, ‘Cimmeria’, this time 
without any biblical influence. It is actually possible that the Cimmerian Tugdamme, 
mentioned by Assyrian sources, settled here and founded a dynasty. He must have been 
long dead by the time of the prophecy. The name has so far no plausible etymology, 
either Iranian or otherwise; even the identity with Lygdamis (Strabo 1,3; 21; Callisthenes, eis 
Artemin, 252) is open to doubt. On the Cimmerians, see in detail I.M. Diakonoff: The 
Cimmerians, Monumentum Morgenstierne I {Hommages et opera minora VII), Leiden, 
1981, pp. 103-140. 

I am inclined to accept the reading Tgdmh , which has been suggested by E. Lipinski: 
Phoenicians in Anatolia and Assyria, Orientalia Lovaniensia Periodica 16 (1985), p. 89. 
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a dangerous advance of the Lydians at an early stage of the campaign, which seemed 
to present a threat to Syria and even to Palestine). The war, as is well known 
from Herodotus (I, 72-74), ended in the Lydians retreating to the west of the 
Halys. This historically rather trivial episode has given rise to endless legends about 
the awful unknown hordes of Gog and Magog coming from ‘farthest north’ (v. 6), 
or from their ‘place in the north parts’ (v. 15): ‘Behold, I (= Yahwe) am against you, 
Gwg the head chieftain ( nsy’r’s ) 49 of Msk (Phrygia) and Tbl (Cappadocia), and I will 
turn you back and put hooks into your jaws, and I will bring you forth, and all 
your army, horses and horsemen ... Trs( 7), Kws and Pw( with them ... Gmr and 
all its bands (]gpym ), the House (= dynasty) of Tgd(!)mh from the farthest north’, 
etc. For Kws, perhaps read Kwbl A spelling mistake is out of the question here, 
but there may have been a ‘rationalization’ of the unusual term Kwb. 

7. (Trito-)Isaiah 66:19: ‘Trsys and Pwffl) 50 and Lwd that draw the bow, Tbl and 
Ywn, the far-off islands, which one has not heard the sound of...’ 

8. The term Pw( appears not only in the Bible, but also in the inscriptions of 
Achaemenian kings. The Babylonian version spells KXJR Pu-u-(a (let me remind the 
reader that the Babylonian /u/ is consistently transcribed as o mikron or d mega in 
the late Graeco-Babyloniaca texts, and also that ‘Old Persian’ cuneiform has no 
specific sign for [o]). The ‘Old Persian’ version uses the nisbah Putaya , no doubt 
from Semitic. The Putaya are listed in the following sequences of peoples: 

1. Darius I, Naqsh-i Rustam A, 1.29ff.: Katpatuka (Cappadocia) — Spar da (Lydia) 

— Yauna (Ionia) — Saka beyond the sea (Scythia) — Yauna takabara (the 
shield bearing [European?] Ionians) — Putaya — Kusaya (Ethiopians) 

— Maciya (usually regarded as inhabitants of Makran in south-east Iran, 
although not quite certain) — Karka (Carians); 

2. Darius I, Susa E, 1.29ff.: Cappadocia — Lydia — different groups of Ionians 

— Skudra (Thrace) — Putaya — Ethiopians — Carians; 

3. Xerxes, Persepolis H, 1.28ff. This text does not enumerate the peoples in any 
coherent geographical way, but the Putaya are mentioned after Thrace and a 


49 The Septuagint read r’s not as a noun, but as another name of a nation, Rhos. In Byzantine 
times, when historians and annalists tended to equate the nations of their own time with 
those mentioned in the Bible, Rhos (located by the prophet ‘in the farthest north’) was 
naturally identified with the Norman dynasty reigning in Novgorod and Kiev, the Rus\ 
When, after the fall of Constantinople to the Turks, the Great Princes of Muscovy 
assumed the imperial title caesar (in the Slavonic form car\ ‘tsar’), they also assumed 
the Byzantine form of their country’s name, Rhosia , Rossiya, and a Russian (russkiy) 
began to be called Ross in poetic diction. But the Vulgate reads caput for rs, and in 
the Western (Catholic) tradition the great Slavonic empire was called Russia. A district in 
Northern Sweden is called Roslagen (‘court district of the Rus ’) and in Finnish ‘Sweden’ is 
called Ruotsi. 

50 The main Masoretic text has Pwl , a rare, but not impossible, misspelling: a number of 
manuscripts read Pw(. 
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people called Akaufaciya, ‘Mountaineers’, and before the Ethiopians and the 
Carians in Asia Minor. 51 

All commentators translate Putaya as ‘Libyans’ following the biblical scholars, 
and also because it is mentioned before Ethiopia. On the other hand, Putaya is 
mentioned after the Ionians, or after Thrace, and even in the inconsistent text of 
Xerxes it is placed at no great distance from Thrace and Caria. 

Finally, we find a representation of the Putaya in relief, and no-one without a 
preconceived notion of their identity would fail to see in them anyone but Greeks. 52 
The Libyans as depicted by the Egyptians do not wear tunics, but loincloths, and 
over their shoulders mantles, often ornamented; they frequently are represented 
with a sort of pig-tail over one ear; they very often are tattooed, and typically 
wear a feather in their hair. 

Thus we meet with Pwf in the following combinations: 

1. 612 B.C.E.: Kws — Thebes ( M$rym ) — Pwf — Lwbim 
Allies of Thebes: ‘Ethiopia — (Egypt) — Pwf — the Libyans’; 

2. 605 B.C.E.: Kws — ( M§rym ) — Pwf — Lwd 

Allies of Egypt: ‘Ethiopia — (Egypt) — Pwf — Lydia’; 

3. c. 600 B.C.E.: Kws — M§rym — Pwf — Kn‘n 

List of nations: ‘Ethiopia — Egypt — Pwf — Phoenicia’; 

4. c. 585 B.C.E.: Trs(!) — Lwd — Pwf 

Allies of Tyre: ‘(Asian) Thrace — Lydia — Pwf; 

5. 580-575 B.C.E.: Kws — (Mfrym) — Pwf — Lwd — nomads(?) — Kwb 
Allies of Egypt: ‘Ethiopia — (Egypt) — Pwf — Lydia — Cimmerians(?) 

— Treres(?)’; 

6. 590-585 B.C.E.: Gwg — Msk — Tbl... 7>j(!) — Kwb (??) — Pwf ... Gmr — Byt- 
Tgd(!)mh 

Asia Minor: ‘Lydia — Phrygia — Cilicia — (Asian) Thrace — Treres(??) — Pwf... 

— Cimmerians — Cappadocia’; 

7. Late: Trsys — Pw/(!) — Lwd... — Tbl — Ywn + islands 

Purely literary construction: ‘Spain — Pw/(!) — Lydia — Cilicia — Ionia 
+ islands’; 

8. 522 B.C.E.: ‘Cappadocia — Lydia — Scythia — Ionians — Putaya — Ethiopians’. 

An uncertainty remains, but the evidence seems to point to a localization of Pwf north 
or east of Egypt (1); north of Egypt and near Lydia (2); in the vicinity of Egypt and 
Phoenicia (3); south(?) of Bithynia and Lydia (4); north of Egypt and south or west 


51 The texts are cited according to R. Kent: Old Persian, Grammar, Texts, Lexicon , New 
Haven, 1953. 

52 M. Roaf: The Subject Peoples on the Base of the Statue of Darius, in Cahiers de la 
Delegation Archeologique Frangaise en Iran 4 (1974), pp. 139-140. 
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of Lydia (5); in or near Asia Minor (6); between Spain and Asia Minor (7). 

In view of these data, my hypothesis is that Pw( should be read Po( and should 
be regarded as a Phoenician rendering of the Greek Pontos , ‘sea’, meaning, of 
course, the ‘Peoples of the Sea’. Phonetically, the identification is irreproachable. 
The word ho Pontos in classical Greek usually stands for the Pontos Euxeinos, 
i.e. the Black Sea, but Herodotus sometimes uses it for the Mediterranean, and 
this is probably its original use, unless it means the Pontic confederation from 
Sinope to Phasis on the Black Sea. How Libyans could land in the middle of Tyre 
is hard to explain. Island Greeks seem more plausible in the context. 

Note that the term Yawan is used by the prophets (before the Achaemenian 
and Hellenistic periods) apparently only in the sense of ‘Ionia in Asia Minor’, not 
‘Greece’ generally; thus, together with Phrygia and Cilicia, and separately from 
Pw( in Gen. 10:2, 4; after Lydia and Cilica in Trito-Isaiah 66:19; but it is used 
for ‘Greece’ in the general sense in the other late books: Zech. 9:13, and passim in 
Daniel. The Septuagint (Ezek. 27:13) also translates Yawan by the general term 
Hellas. 

The last verse of the introduction, v. 11, mentions the bny \rwd manning the walls 
of Tyre, and the gmrym(\), apparently the Cimmerians, manning its towers. Since 
the Cimmerians (and Scythians) excelled as archers, it was only natural to use them 
for defending the towers. Both groups would probably be mercenaries. 

Thus we can state with some assurance that the mercenaries of Tyre in the 
seventh-sixth centuries B.C.E. consisted of Asiatic Thracians, Lydians, European 
(island) Greeks, and apparently Cimmerians. The men of the mainland cities Sidon 
and Byblos and of off-shore Arwad were also employed by the Tyrian navy and 
army, partly as citizens of dependent poleis , tributary to Tyre(?), partly perhaps as 
mercenaries. Tyrians themselves seem to have occupied senior positions. The navy 
of Tyre was, no doubt, the strongest in the Mediterranean, at least in its eastern 
part, and was capable of supplying the besieged city; the army was strong enough 
to withstand the Babylonians for 13 years, and finally to make them raise the siege. 

THE TRADE OF TYRE 

Now we come to the description of Tyrian trade as before the siege, which is our 
main interest in this paper. We shall now discount the timber import, described 
above; it might not wholly have depended on trade: with a Tyrian base in the suburb 
of Palaetyrus on the mainland, the felling of timber on the Lebanon might have been 
controlled. Timber from the Anti-Lebanon and the Golan Heights, on the other 
hand, probably had to be bought. 

It has been remarked that the countries and peoples mentioned in vv. 3-11 are 
not enumerated again as Tyre’s trading partners in vv. 12-25. I should not place 
too much weight on this observation: the prophecy is one integral composition, 
and if certain imports of Tyre were already mentioned in connection with the needs 
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of its navy, there was no sense in repeating the same imports in the list of merchandise 
arriving in Tyre for other uses. 

The understanding of the text rests on the interpretation of four groups of terms: 

(a) rkl, rokel, rklh, rklt; markolet ; 

(b) $hr, solrfer, fsdheret; $dbidret; 

(c) ‘ zbwnym; 

(d) m‘rb. 

Lipinski 53 translates rokel as ‘broker, agent’, Zimmerli as ‘trader’ (Handler). If we 
turn to the use of the terms under investigation in other parts of the Bible, we find 
that rakulla means simply ‘trade’, Ezek. 28:5, 15; or ‘trade benefit’, Ezek. 26:12, 
28:16; markolet means ‘merchandise’, Ezek. 27:24. Elsewhere, we find rokdtim : 
1) in 1 Kings 10:15; here the revenue which Solomon received is enumerated, 
although ‘not counting (what he received) from the \arise hattarim (to be read 
hattaggarim < Akkadian tamkaru, Aramaic taggaral Vulgate qui super vectigalia 
erant) and from the trade ( mshr ) 54 of the rokdtim , and of all the kings of Arabia, 
and the governors (pahot ) of the land’. If htrym stands for htgrym , then we should 
remember that the Akkadian tamkaru was an official trade agent (private traders, 
e.g. in Kanish and elsewhere, are never termed tamkaru ), and hence the rklym must, 
on the contrary, be private traders, probably paying a tax to the king. 55 2) In 
Neh. 3:31-32, rokdtim are mentioned along with goldsmiths ($orapim) in a context 
which excludes any idea of brokerage. 3) The bride in the Song of Songs 3:6 
is perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, with all powder of (the) rdkel\ this 
also requires a translation ‘trader, merchant’, not ‘broker, agent’. The Septuagint 
uses the term emporos, which is a very general term for ‘trader’. Note that, when 
Ezekiel says ‘your traders’ ( rklyk ), i.e. the rklym ‘of Tyre’, he does not mean ‘Tyrian’ 
or ‘commissioned by Tyre’, but uses it in the sense of ‘acting in Tyre’. 

The expression sahar rokdtim (or misbar rokdtim) in 1 Kings 10:15 shows that 
sahar , ‘trade’ was the normal activity of the rokel. The context does not favour 
the translation of ‘buying-up’ for the verb stir suggested by Zimmerli. But note 
also the expression sohare hammelek, 1 Kings 10:28; 2 Chron. 1:16, referring to 
the royal trade agents; also sohare yadek, Ezek. 27:21, which refers apparently to 
Tyre’s official agents, cf. the tamkaru sa qati in Akkadian. Thus, sahar, ‘trade’ 
could be practiced both by private rokdtim and by official agents. A sober is 
hence a person who deals in sahar, ‘trade’. The feminine sdtieret and the feminine 
derivative form satioret are in Ezekiel’s text applied to countries and cities supplying 
merchandise. Here I suggest a collective noun denoting the business of the dealers. 
Most toponyms being feminine, the sense of ‘trader’ is also applicable to the feminine 
participle form soheret. But since the pronoun ba-, ‘in’ (or ‘for’) is used after shrt. 


53 Lipinski (above, n. 3, Products and Brokers). 

54 Masoretic mistiar :; Biblia Hebraica suggests missabtar, no doubt correctly. 

55 Biblia Hebraica suggests h‘rym for htrym , which is certainly to be rejected. 
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the translation ‘dealer’ (but not ‘Aufkaufer’) may be more apt, and will allow 
us to keep the roots rkl and sl?r separate in the translation. I would also like 
to point out that the root ntn, like the Akkadian nadanu , is in business texts to 
be translated ‘to sell’, and not ‘to give’, especially with the pronoun ba-. 

The merchandise mentioned in Ezek. 27 is classified, according to its destination 
of general character, as m‘rb, \skr , or ‘zbwnym. The interpretation of these 
terms is crucial for the understanding of the Tyrian trade as a whole. Lipinski 
translates m‘rb as ‘shipment’, *skr as ‘repayment’ and ' zbwnym as ‘manufactured 
goods’. These translations cannot be accepted, because one cannot see why 
manufactured goods could not have been a shipment, etc. Zimmerli translates m‘rb as 
‘Depositwaren’, 5 skr as ‘Abgabe’, and 'zbwnym as ‘Tauschgut’. The Septuagint 
translates m‘rb consistently as symmiktos , ‘mixture’, but once, quite unjustifiedly, as 
‘West’. The Vulgate uses a number of renderings, such as ‘business people’ (populus 
negotiations) , ‘fair’ (nundinae), ‘bargain, deal’ (, negotio ), ‘business’ (negotiatio). The 
term *skr is translated in the Septuagint as misthos ‘(re)pay(ment), retribution’, and 
in the Vulgate as pretium, ‘price’. The differences in the Latin translations are due 
to the tendency of the translator to diversify the monotony of the recurring terms 
in the original. This can be shown by his treatment of the term rklym , which is 
variously translated as institores (vv. 13, 17, 20), venditores (v. 22) and negotiatores 
(vv. 24, 25). 56 The term institor might suggest some kind of dependence (on Tyre), 
but in the later Latin texts it means simply ‘merchant’. The two other terms mean 
‘salesmen’ and ‘(large scale) merchants’. We can confidently follow the Septuagint 
and Zimmerli’s commentary, translating rkl as ‘trader’. 

Now for the etymology of the three crucial terms: 

m‘rb is a simple derivation from the Semitic root grb , Arabic ‘to set (of the 
sun)’, Ethiopian ‘to go under, to set’, Hebrew ‘to become evening, to fall (of 
the night)’ — hence the ‘West’ in the Septuagint — and Akkadian ‘to enter, to 
bring in’. The latter sense of the root may also be ascribed to Phoenician as a 
terminus technicus. This terminus technicus would be unknown to the translators 
of the Septuagint, so they selected another root (homonymous with the reflex of 
the Semitic *grb in Hebrew), namely f rb II, ‘to mix’. Lipinski points out that 
this latter verb also has the sense ‘to pawn, to guarantee (a loan)’; (hence also 
the Greek arrabon , ‘security money’). None of these translations, however, fit the 
context. Lipinski’s observation that the word m‘rb occurs in an Aramaic papyrus 


56 Note that ntnw as well (which here does not mean ‘gave’, but, as a terminus technicus , ‘sold’) 
is translated by the Vulgate as proposuerunt, ‘offered’ (vv. 16, 17, 19, 22); repleverunt , 
‘filled, replenished’ (v. 12). Lipinski consistently translates ‘offered’; Zimmerli translates 
‘gaben’. 
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of the fifth century B.C.E. is important: 57 ‘The text specifies that the total of barley 
and lentils brought by a ship constitutes a ma‘rab of 55 ardabs and 5 griw\ 
From this he concludes that the ma‘rab are the goods ‘that enter’ the ship. But 
since the text refers not to the loading, but the unloading, of the ship, it seems 
logical to translate m‘rb in this context as ‘that which is entered (to port)’ by the 
ship, i.e. ‘incoming goods’, or even ‘import’, which, as we will see below, fits our 
text perfectly well. 

'skr is of course a loan-word from the Akkadian iskaru , eskaru , which means 
‘allotted task in labour or delivered produce’. 

‘iz(z)abdriim is a derivation from the Semitic root ‘zb. In Arabic it means ‘to be 
far, distant; to go away, to leave’; in Akkadian ‘to leave, to let go’; in Ethiopian 
‘to leave a widow’. In Hebrew it means ‘to let off, to set free, to leave, to leave 
behind’, etc. The meaning ‘to leave’ must probably be ascribed to this root in 
Phoenician as well. Lipinski, however, thinks of the rather rare root ‘zb II 
(< *‘db) related to Ugaritic ' db , ‘to prepare’, and quotes the late M. Dahood who 
proposed to translate ‘zbwnym in Ezek. 27 as ‘manufactured goods’. Lipinski quite 
convincingly suggests that the word is a Phoenician borrowing (we should say 
a Phoenician terminus technicus)\ but I disagree with his following conclusion, 
according to which the term alludes to ‘the kinds of objects called irrespectfully 
athurmata ‘trinkets’ in Od. XV 416’. We cannot disregard the fact that the uniform 
ancient tradition was that ‘zbwnym meant ‘marketplace’, and from the following it 
will be seen that the merchandise classed as ‘zbwnym were by no means trinkets. 
I think that ‘zbwn is the designation of a place, and means ‘a space for storing 
(leaving) goods’ (not a ‘storing house’, because there are also horses [v. 14] among 
the merchandise destined for ‘zbwnym. 


Table 1 presents the merchandise classified in Ezek. 27 as m‘rb , ! skr and * zbwnym , 
noting their places of origin and various concomitant data. The confrontation of 
the toponyms often misread in the Masoretic Bible and in the Septuagint with the 
imported merchandise will help to propose emendations which seem plausible to 
me, taking into account the Old Aramaic hand in which the original text must 
have been written. But first the text: 


57 A. Cowley: Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C., Oxford, 1992, No. 2, 1. 5. For 
these terms, see also N. Avigad and J.C. Greenfield: A Bronze Phiale with a Phoenician 
Inscription, /E/32 (1982), pp. 124-125. 
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Vain |T> (13) -pnaTS urn msisn V’m Vna 'joaa prrVa ana imno r>unn ( 12 ) 
D’unai d’oio nai/uin ri’aa (14) pnsa nana mmi ’Vai mx ®Dia -pVai nan "pai 
D’lairn ptr mnp jr nnno a’an o”x -pVaa p/nn/n ’ia (is> *pnaT» uni d’tisi 
pai napm pans -pia (var. pnva) yipva ana pnno Dn/nx (16) pia^x la’wn 
D’ona ?) ma ’ana pVan nan Vxiw’ pxi imm (17) "piaiya uni nanai naxm 
pwsa ana pnno pwan (18) pnva uni nxi yaun warn (l. Mini) mdi (l. nn 
pnaisa Vi(!)’xa (prps. p ’in) pi p(i) (19) nnx naxi paVn pa prrVa ana 
any ( 2 i) naanV rcsn-’uaa pVan pn ( 20 ) n’n pnvaa mpi nnp nws Vna uni 
nami xaw ’Van (22) pnno aa nmnyi aV’xi anaa p’ nno nan nnp ’X’rcrVai 
’Van pm mai pn (23) pnats uni ann nnp’ px-Vaai owa-Va tpxna pVan nan 
napm nVan ’aiVia n’VVaaa pVan nan (24) pVan (l. na*Va) naVa nwx xarc 
-pnya (?) -prim u?’ttnn nnx (25) pVanaa a’nxi D’tpan D’Vana D’ama ’mai 

.D’a’ aVa nxa naam ’xVam 


Table 1. Table of Merchandise 


Characterized as 

Points of departure 

Responsibility 

Merchandise 

Concomitant data Verse 

(A x )m‘rbk 

‘your incoming 
goods, your 
import’ 

Ywn Tbl w Msk = 

Ionia, Cilicia, Phrygia 

they were your 
rklym (traders) 
they sold (ntnw) 

slaves; 3 

copper implements 

13 

(A 2 ) m‘rbk 

Yhwdh w’r§ Ysr’l 

Judea and 

the land of Israel 

they were your 
rklym (traders) 

wheat; olives 5 
wax; c honey; oil; 
balsam d 

- 17 


a The text has ‘souls of men’, but Vulgate, no doubt correctly, translates ‘mancipia’. 
They would have been captured by Ionian pirates and sold, either directly to Tyre 
or through Phrygia and Cilicia. The Septuagint misinterpreted the ethnonyms Tbl and 
Msk (Tubal and Mesek — incorrect for Mosek — in the Masoretic text) as tebel, ‘land, 
ground’ and mesek , ‘drawing’, which, of course, makes no sense, 
b The text has h(y mnyt. Minnith was an obscure village in Ammon; one might suggest a 
translation ‘wheat of the sort cultivated by the Minni (or Mannaeans near Lake Urmia)’, 
but this is very implausible, as is the suggested translation ‘rice’. Hence for h(y mnyt read 
h\ym zyt : a trivial misreading. The emendation makes good sense in the context. The 
Septuagint reads ‘myrrh and cassia’. 

c Pannag , var. paggag makes no sense (and g cannot be misread for n)\ but misreading 
p for a closely written dw is quite possible in the Old Aramaic hand, hence read dwng , 
‘wax’, which fits the context excellently. The suggestions of the ancient translators are 
of no help. [Hebrew pannag has been associated with Neo-Babylonian pannigu , a sort 
of flour or baked goods. It may be related to Latin panicum , ‘millet’, whose origin 
is sought in India. See C. Rabin, Journal of Semitic Studies 11 (1966), pp. 2-9.] 
d This is the famous ‘balm of Gilead’, Jer. 8:22, made of Commiphora 
opobalsamum (Balsamodendron gileadense ), a local plant, now extinct in Jordan, but 
preserved elsewhere in Arabia. 
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Table 1. Table of Merchandise 
(cont.) 


Characterized as 

Points of departure 

Responsibility 

Merchandise 

Concomitant data 

Verse 

(A 3 ) m‘rbk 

(Dmscf) = Damascus 

was your shrt 
(dealer) 

iron implements^ 
cassia, calamus 8 

were in your m‘rb 

19 b 

(A 4 ) m'rbk 


kl- ’nywt hym 
wmlhihm = all the 
ships of the sea 
and their sailors 


(were there) for you 
to enter (l‘rb) your 
m‘rb (= incoming 
goods, import) 

9 

(A 5 ) m‘rbk 


‘nywt Trsys = the 
Tartessian ships 11 
(your import) 
s/srwtyk 1 

m'rbk 

(your import) 

and you (= Tyre) 
were replenished, 
and made very 
glorious (lit. ‘heavy*) 
in the heart of the 

seas 

25 

(B) ’skrk 

(1) Bny R{\)dn >= 
the sons of the 

Rhodians 

(2) sfrrtydk 

(1) your rklym 
(traders) 

ivory; ebony 

returned your eskar 

15 

(C,) Not stated 

‘rb wkl-nsy’ Qdr 
= Arabia and all the 
chieftains of Qedar 

they were shry 
ydk (your 
own dealers) 

lambs; k rams; 
goats; 

in this they were 
your dealers ( sbtryk ) 

21 

(C 2 ) Not stated 

Ddn = the old Arabian 
city Ddn (al-‘Ula) 
near Madain §alih, south 
east of Teima in northern 
Hijaz, with connection to 
the Gulf of ‘Aqaba 1 

was rkltk 
(your trader) 

soft cloths — 

(bgdy-hps) for 
sitting (when riding), 
cf. Vulgate; but Sept. 

‘selected cattle/ 
property in chariots’(??) 

20 


e The second half of the verse. The wares of Damascus are subdivided into those classed 
as nTrb and those classed as ‘zbwnym. 

f brzl ‘s/swt — vocalization and translation of the epithet uncertain. The Septuagint 
apparently read 'iwf, ‘manufactured’. The following qdh the Septuagint etymologizes 
from *qdd , ‘to bend’, and translates as trochos , ‘hoop, wheel’ — hardly tenable, 
g Probably the Greek kalamos , ‘fragrant reed’. Cimbopogon schoenanthus, qidda is ‘resin’ 
or, according to some ancient translators, cassia ( Laurus cassia). There is no reason to 
regard these wares as imported from South Arabia, 
h ’nywt Trsys does not mean ‘ships of (from) Tartessus’; rather it denotes ‘sea-going ships’ 
in general, since they also sailed on the Red Sea, 1 Kings 10:22; 22:48. Misunderstood 
in 1 Chron. 7:22 et al. Cf. ‘Byblian ships’ in Egypt with the same connotation, 
i A hapax\ all ancient translators are in disagreement, 

j See Excursus A. 

k Sept, ‘camels, rams and lambs’. 

1 See Excursus B. 
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Table 1. Table of Merchandise 


(cont.) 

Characterized as 

Points of departure Responsibility 

Merchandise 

Concomitant data Verse 

(D,) 'zbwnyk 

trsys = Tartessus, was your dealer 

silver; iron; tin; lead 

from the plenty of 12 

‘your storing- 

Spain (styrtk) they 

(Sept, adds gold) 

all (Sept.: your 

places’ 

sold (ntnw) 


riches) 

(D 2 ) ‘ zbwnyk 

mByt-TwgR/ Dmh = from 

horses (stallions); 

- 14 


Cappadocia (or western they sold (ntnw) 
Armenia, see n. 48) 

geldings (?); m mules 


(D 3 ) b‘zbwnyk 

R/ DM, Vulg. Syrus; was your dealer 

malachite (?); n 

lit. from the plenty 16 

‘into your 

many mss. ’ dm , i.e. (sbtrtk) they 

red purple wool 

of your (?) productions 

storing-places’ 

Edom. The Sept, read sold (ntnw) 

embroidery (?);° 

(m'syk); Sept, apo. 


’adam, ‘men’, obviously 

byssus; p r'mt (?); q 

‘by’ Vulg. propter, 


wrong. Taking into 

chalcedony (?) r 

‘because of; but 


account the merchandise, 


Hebrew min - is very 


which certainly is of 


seldom encountered 


South Arabian origin, the 


in this sense. 


emendation 'dm = Edom 


Nevertheless, I 


is certain 


would translate 

‘because of the 
plenty of your 
productions’, 
referring to the 
price Tyre paid for 
the merchandise in 
question 


m ‘Horsemen’ (parasim ) according to tradition, including Sept, and Vulgate, but horsemen 
for sale is something that makes one wonder. According to sense, probably to be read 
parasim. The word is coupled with susim in Joel 2:4; Hab. 1:8; the parasim were not used 
for riding, which is in accordance with ancient Oriental customs for mares and geldings. 
Probably ‘geldings’, at any rate not ‘hinnies’, because these have little commercial value. 

n Hebrew nopak\ Sept, stakte, ‘resin’, Vulg. gemma , ‘gem’. Emeralds were mined in one 
of the islands of the Red Sea; but here probably Egyptian mfk3t, ‘malachite’, which was 
mined in Sinai. 

o The exact meaning of the term riqma , designating a kind of textile, is uncertain. Sept. 
poikilmata , Vulg. scutulata. 

p Biif, ‘byssus’ is a kind of fine linen. The Sept, unexpectedly writes ‘from Tharsis’. The 
other kind of byssus, ses, was from Egypt. 

q Hebrew r’mt\ Sept, ramoth , Vulg. serica, ‘silk’ — a gross anachronism. Zimmerli (p. 654), 
following Wellhausen, compares Arabic ra'ma, ‘shell’. Some translators have suggested 
‘coral’. 

r See Excursus C and D. 
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Table 1. Table of Merchandise 
(cont.) 


Characterized as 

Points of departure 

Responsibility 

Merchandise 

Concomitant data 

Verse 

(D 4 ) b'yzbwnyk 

Dmsq = Damascus 

was your dealer 
(sbrtk) they 
sold (ntnw) 

Helbon wine; white 
wool; s pythoi of wine 
from Izalla* 

— 

18-19 a 

(D 5 ) ‘zbwnyk 

rkly Sb’wR’mh = 

they were your 

the best of all the 

— 

22 

‘your storing- 
places’ 

traders of Sheba u 
and Ragma (in 

Nejran: Sept. Saba 
and Rhegma) 

rklym (traders) 

balsam, and all (kinds 
of) precious stones; 
gold 


(E) v 

(2) Hrn = Harran in 

they were your 

all luxuries 

(this was) your 

23 

(1) rkly Sb’ Northern 

‘traders of Sheba’ Mesopotamia* 

(2) 'Swr (w)kl-Md' (1) Knh w‘dn 
‘Assyria w (and) 

all (the rest of) 

Media 

rklym (traders) 

mantles (?) of blue 
embroideries (?) 
crates y (or chests) 
of multi-coloured 
(textiles) bound 
with cords 2 

own merchandise 
(i.e. for export) 



s Hebrew $mr §hr. The first word certainly means ‘wool’. As to the second, the best is 
an emendation of Mas. $ahar to $ohar , ‘white’. Import of white wool was crucial for 
Tyre’s industry and for its trade in purple-dyed wool because the extract of the shell 
was untransportable. According to other commentators, $hr is a place name, which I 
think improbable. Sept., again unexpectedly, writes ‘from Miletus’, surely erroneously. 

t The traditional reading Dn wYwri is impossible: Dan lay in Israel, and Ionia in Asia 
Minor, and they had nothing in common. Moreover, Yawan is already mentioned in 
v. 13 (A t ). I follow the very plausible suggestion of A. Millard: Ezekiel XXVII, 19: 
The Wine Trade of Damascus, JSS 7 (1962), pp. 201-207, who reads dny yyn, ‘pythoi 
of wine’, regarding this as a continuation of v. 18 (the export of Damascus). The 
dictionaries of Akkadian translate dannu as ‘vat’; ‘pythos’ would perhaps be better: liquids 
in the Ancient Orient were transported in earthenware vessels. For MT md \uzal , regarded 
as a place name and transcribed Asel by the Greek and Mosel by the Latin translators, 
some manuscripts read me’uzal. Here, however, the obscure Arabian place-name ’Uzal, 
Gen. 10:27, is certainly out of place, and Millard correctly emends the text to me’izal , 
once more reading yod for waw (cf. also Zimmerli, p. 655). Izala is also mentioned 
in the Bisutun inscription of Darius I in connection with his campaign in the satrapy 
of Urartu/ Armina (but territorially assigned to Assyria both in the Persian and the 
Babylonian version; Akkadian KUR /- r zfl-/a 1 -a, Elamite KUR /z-z*-/a, ‘Old Persian’ 7-[x-x]-a. 
It is a well-known city in North Mesopotamia which, as shown by Millard, was 
actually famous for its wine. The objection that if Millard’s hypothesis is accepted, 
v. 19 loses its point of departure, is not valid: this point remains Damascus, only 
its merchandise is divided into two classes, one classified as m‘rb and one destined 
for the ‘zbwnym. 

u We have seen above that the South Arabian trade route went through Edom, and we 
know from other sources that it passed through Dedan. No intermediaries are mentioned 
here, and we are forced to the conclusion that the traders in question arrived directly at 
Tyre. 
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v The traditional *Kilmad (Sept. Charman) does not make any sense. In addition, Lipinski’s 
suggestion that we read Kilmar , which he equates with Akkadian Kullim(m)eri , is to be 
rejected: Kullimeri , the medieval Chlomaron , was an insignificant township high up 
in the Armenian Zagros, see I.M. D’jakonov: Assiro-vavilonskie istochniki po istorii 
Urartu, Vestnik Drevnej Istorii , 1951, 2, p. 3; E. Forrer: Die Provinzeinteilung des 
Assyrischen Reiches , Leipzig, 1920, p. 22. One should read as Zimmerli noted: kl- 
Md , ‘all of Media’; here the prophet uses the official Iranian name of the country, 
*Mada , instead of the usual Mdy borrowed from Akkadian. The ancieht translators 
could not make any sense of the gloss, but the Targum correctly translates kl-Md as 
Mdy. 

w Assyria was at that time part of the Median empire, whose frontier with Babylonia 
lay south of both Assur and Harran, see I.M. D’jakonov: Istorija Midii , Moscow 
— Leningrad, 1956, pp. 315, 357, 421 3 . Hence ‘Assyria and all (the rest of) Media’, 
x See Excursus E. 

y Crates or chests, gnzym. This is the earliest attested Semitic borrowing from Median 
(< *ganza-, cf. Parthian gazn-). Cf. the Median form *Mada in note w. (The word 
*ganza- had later the sense of ‘treasury’.) 
z A typical list of exports from Tyre proper! 


EXCURSUS TO THE TABLE 

A. v. 15. The Masoretic text has bny Ddn , ‘sons (= citizens) of Ddn’; the Arabian Dedan, 
however, is mentioned below in v. 20, and in the Greek and in a pre-Vulgate Latin translation 
we encounter huoi Rhodion, filii Rhodiorum , which leads to the emendation Rdn accepted 
by Zimmerli. In Gen. 10:4 we read: ‘and the sons of Yawan: \lysh and Trsys, Ktym (Cyprus) 
and Ddnym ’ — but here too we find Rdnym (repeated in 1 Chron. 1:7). The difficulty 
with the translation ‘Rhodians’ — apart from the unexpected suffix -an — is the fact that 
these, as well as the ‘many islands’ connected with them, trade in ivory and ebony which 
are not products of the Aegean. One might return to the reading ‘Dedan’, overlooking the 
fact that the South Arabian trade is mentioned in more than one instance below: South 
Arabia probably could (and later did) trade in ivory, having access to the African shore 
of the Red Sea, and ebony is not quite unknown in South Arabia either. Since Dedan, 
however, is already mentioned in connection with entirely different merchandise, one should 
turn to the obvious source of Near Eastern ivory and ebony, viz. to Egypt and Ethiopia. 
A species of the ebony tree, Diospyrus mismeliformis , also known as ‘Zanzibar ebony’, 
actually grows in Sudan and Eastern Africa (also in Yemen), and ebony logs are mentioned 
by Herodotus (III, 97) as part of the Ethiopian tribute to the Achaemenian kings. 

The Hebrew ( hobriim, hobdriim ), Greek ( ebenos ) and Latin ( Ihlebenum ) are terms for 
ebony borrowed from Egyptian hbny, attested as early as the Old Kingdom. This shows 
clearly that the ebony known in the Mediterranean area was of Egyptian, not Indian or South 
Arabian, origin. As for ivory, it was widely known in the Aegean and Asia Minor as early 
as the second millennium B.C.E. (see, e.g., M. Mellink: East Greek or Hittite? Festschrift 
Ekrem Akurgal, Anatolia-Anadolu 22 (1989), p. 47ff.). Note the abundance of ebony and 
ivory in Tutenkhamon’s tomb. Some elephants did exist in North Syria until the early first 
millennium B.C.E., but they were not numerous enough to warrant industrial production 
of ivory. The ivory, therefore, also points to Egypt and Africa. Thus, the Rhodians and 
the ‘many islands’ got their ivory and ebony from Egypt. But there is another difficulty: 
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their delivery of these wares to Tyre are not classed as either rrirb or ‘ zbwnym , but as an 
‘obligatory task’, which is to be ‘returned’ (hsybw ’skr). 

Our guess is that the wares in question were brought to Rhodes from the Greek colony in 
Egypt, Naucratis. According to Herodotus (II, 159), the first Greeks to settle in Naucratis 
in the seventh century B.C.E. were the Milesians, who, however, were not participants 
in the founding of the great new Greek common colony, Naucratis, under Amasis II 
(569-525 B.C.E.; Herodotus I, 178). The new colony and common temple were founded 
under the name of Hellenion by a number of Greek poleis , namely Chios, Teos, Phocaea 
and Clazomenae of the Ionians, Rhodes, Cnidus, Halicarnassus and Phaselis of the Dorians, 
and Mytilene of the Aeolians; citizens of Aegina, Samos and Miletus were received only as 
guests. The Rhodians seem to have led the Dorian group, and may have come earlier than 
the others, since the text Ezek. 27 antedates the reign of Amasis II by approximately a 
decade. The Eastern Mediterranean being under Tyrian naval hegemony in the late seventh 
and early sixth centuries B.C.E., it is quite probable that the Dorians coming from Naucratis 
to Rhodes would have had (before the siege) to pay ‘ransom’ or ‘price’ to Tyre from 
their export from Egypt. Bringing ivory or ebony may even have been ordered from the 
Rhodians by Tyre. Note that the Ionians and Aeolians were not involved: while the Rhodians 
had to sail directly from the Canobic mouth of the Nile to Rhodes, the Ionians would 
probably have chosen a route via the Ionian islands to the West. 

B. v. 20. Ddn , Sept. Daidan (Madain $alikh near al-‘Ula in northern Hijaz, south-west 
of Teima, and with a port on the Red Sea) was a colony of Ma‘in and a centre of 
South Arabian trade in the sixth-fourth centuries B.C.E. In our text only the local trade 
of Dedan is mentioned; the main South Arabian trade route still bypassed the newly-founded 
city and led to Edom and possibly from there directly to Tyre. Earlier Didanu, Didnu was 
a generic term for (a group of?) Western Semites, known in Mesopotamia (from the third 
millennium B.C.E.), and also in Ugarit, see E. Lipinski: Ditanu, in Y. Avishur and J. Blau 
(eds.): Studies in Bible and Ancient Near East , presented to S.E. Loewenstam , Jerusalem, 
1978, pp. 91-110. At a later date the term referred to some Arab tribe(s). 

C. v. 16. None of the wares enumerated under ’R/ DM seem to have been native to Edom; 
their appearance here is due to South Arabian trade, which reached not only as far as Sheba, 
but (at least somewhat later) even to India, cf. the Indian names for certain commodities 
in the ‘Song of Songs’, e.g. nerd < Sanscrit nalada , ‘nard’ (probably via some Dravidian 
language). 

D. v. 16. Our translation ‘chalcedony’ stands for the Hebrew kdkd (kadkod ), which is simply 
transcribed in the Septuagint and the Vulgate; it is also mentioned by (Deutero-) Isaiah 54:12. 
The Targum has ‘precious stones’ for Masoretic r’mt, and margoliyan , ‘pearls’ for kdkd. 
The ancient names of precious stones are often difficult to identify; terminology changes 
from period to period. Later authors often used more ancient terms, whose sense they no 
longer knew, to designate entirely different stones. For kdkd, Greek achates , ‘agate’ has 
been suggested. This stone, as described by Theophrastus, is really agate, a striped variety 
of chalcedony. In Isa. 54:12, however, the light(s) of the fantastic future temple are to be 
made of kdkd. Agate is not transparent, but pure chalcedony is translucent. 

E. v. 23. The verse is obviously corrupted: Harran, a large centre in Northern Mesopotamia, 
has nothing to do with Sheba, but is the natural mediator for trade with the Median Empire 
(’swr wkl-Md ), a task entrusted, as the text now stands, to Knh and ‘dn. 
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It is difficult to place the two latter on the road to ‘Assyria and the whole Median Empire’. 
Knh (Masoretic Kanna) has been connected with Akkadian Kullania (with variants Kulania, 
Kinatia, Kunalua and only in the Neo-Assyrian letters Kulnia , which, as often is the case 
of Neo-Assyrian (which I hope to show elsewhere), can stand for kuhnia with a sdwa. 
Kullania, identified with Klnw in Isa. 10:9, where it is compared to Carchemish, and to 
Klnh in Amos 2, was a centre of Unqu, in the lower Orontes Valley, and an Assyrian 
province by the same name (cf. J.D. Hawkins: Assyrians and Hittites, Iraq 36 [1974], 
pp. 82-83 and Reallexikon der Assyriologie, Vol. 6, Berlin — New York, 1980-1983, 
p. 303). In my opinion it can hardly be equated with Knh , where the assimilation (if the 
vocalization was *Kul(l)-ani , not Kalne as in the Masoretic text) is very hard to explain. 
The verse would be made understandable if we could change the word order, as, e.g., Hrn 
[wKnh w‘dn rkly Sb ] 'swr wkl-Md rkltk , replacing the bracketed part to the end: a scribal 
mistake consisting in a wrong placing of adjoining lines — ‘Harran, Assur, and all (the rest) 
of (the) Media(n empire) were thy trade(rs), and Knh and ‘dn were the traders of Sheba’. 

If we accept this emendation, hazardous though it is, we must still explain ‘dn and Knh , this 
time in connection with the South Arabian trade, ‘dn is certainly not Assyrian Bit-Adini , an 
accepted, but false, interpretation. Bit-Adini is not the name of a country, but of a dynasty 
which had existed in the north-western corner of Mesopotamia in the ninth century B.C.E., 
and was long ago completely destroyed by Assyria. We must look for ‘dn in Arabia. There 
is a choice between ‘dnn, the name of a North Arabian tribal group, and Aden (' Adan ), 
a city and a fine natural port of South Arabia; being, as pointed out to me by Prof. 
P.A. Gryaznevich, an eminent specialist in Early Arabia, the starting point of the trade 
route from South Arabia, across Nejd to Gerrhae on the Persian Gulf north of Bahrain. 
According to Gryaznevich, Aden existed in this role as early as the sixth century B.C.E., 
but was later reduced to a small village, to grow again into an important port during the 
heyday of the South Arabian trade in late antiquity. 

Prof. Gryaznevich also suggested to me an identification of Knh with Qn\ another port on 
the Indian Ocean in South Arabia, likewise connected with the Trans-Arabian trade route. 
The phonetic difficulty, however, seems insurmountable to me. Perhaps it was the original 
final point on this trade route from Aden and across Nejd, in Hellenistic times supplanted 
by Gerrhae. 


GENERAL REMARKS, SOURCES OF INFORMATION AND SUMMARY 

Ezekiel’s oration on Tyre shows an exceptionally good knowledge of the island 
city’s armed forces, naval and land; in addition, as we have seen, the author was 
very knowledgeable about Tyrian trade. It looks as if he had stayed there for a 
long time, learned about the origin of Tyrian oarsmen and sailors, and not only 
knew of the contents of the imported crates, sacks and pythoi, but also of their 
origin, which is striking, since the ships at that period did not hoist national flags. 
The question naturally arises: how did Ezekiel acquire all this knowledge? 

The first idea that occurs is that the prophet had sojourned in Tyre for a 
considerable time, seen the ships unloading their merchandise, met the travelling 
merchants coming from Asia Minor, Media, Damascus, Palestine, Edom and Sheba, 
and had the opportunity to identify the particular wares brought by each in their 
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sacks, pythoi and crates. The picture drawn by Ezekiel obviously refers to the period 
before the siege of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar II, i.e. before 585 B.C.E., which is the 
terminus ante quem for acquiring his necessary information. He may have gone 
from Judah to Tyre in 588 B.C.E. and stayed there for some time, possibly for 
one or two years. Ezekiel’s detailed acquaintance with Tyre must have been before 
his first prophecy foretelling a future siege by Nebuchadnezzar II (Ezek. 26), which 
is dated ‘in the eleventh year’ — apparently of the first captivity, i.e. 587 B.C.E. 
(it could hardly have been the eleventh year of Jehoiachin, which would be 591 
B.C.E., or the eleventh year of Nebuchadnezzar II, which would be 594 B.C.E.; 
at those times there was no imminent danger to Tyre). The prophecy in Ezek. 
27 may be dated a little later. We might postulate a stay of the prophet in Tyre 
between 588 and 585 B.C.E. (if so, he must have left the island before the siege 
began). 

If he had never been to Tyre in person and had had no opportunity of observing 
the activities of the navy and traders there, he must have had access to an extremely 
detailed and businesslike report. No successful war can be waged without intelligence. 
It is well known that the Assyrians had a sophisticated intelligence service using 
native speakers. There is no reason to believe that the same was not the case in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s army, and the information could be leaked. 

Another approach has been outlined by B. Mazar, 58 who suggested that Ezekiel 
learned this poem from the inhabitants of Bit $uraia, 59 a colony of Tyrian exiles 
in the neighbourhood of Nippur on the Chebar, where Ezekiel lived (Ezek. 1:1). 
One does not have to follow Mazar in assigning this composition to tenth-ninth 
centuries B.C.E., yet his basic suggestion is worthy of serious consideration. 60 

In any case, the data of Ezek. 27 on the navy and trade of Tyre is a detailed, 
knowledgeable and exact survey of the subject at the beginning of the sixth century 
B.C.E. We can now summarize the information: 


58 B. Mazar: The Philistines and the Rise of Israel and Tyre, Israel Academy of Sciences 
and Humanities, Proceedings , 1/7 (1964), p. 21 (= The Early Biblical Period: Historical 
Studies , Jerusalem, 1986, p. 81). See also H.J. Katzenstein: The History of Tyre, Jerusalem, 
1973, pp. 154-161. 

59 For Blt-§uraja, see B. Zadok: Repertoire geographique des textes cuneiformes ;, 8, 
Wiesbaden, 1985, p. 104. 

60 Cf. R. Zadok: Phoenicians, Philistines and Moabites in Mesopotamia, BASOR 230 (1978), 

p. 61. 
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I. Import for local use and comsumption ( m‘rb ) 

Product From 


Timber and saw-timber 

Slaves and copper implements 

Linen canvas for sails and tents, fine linen 

Iron implements and aromatics 

Lambs, goats (for dyeing wool and for meat) 

Lebanon, Anti-Lebanon, Golan and Cyprus 

Ionia, Phrygia and Cilicia (= Ionian pirates!) 
Egypt and Carthage 

Damascus 

Arabia, Qedar and Dedan 

II. Ransom from Greek traders returning from Naucratis in Egypt (or orders to them): 

Product 

From 

Ivory and ebony (for re-sale?) 

The Rhodians 

III. Import for re-exportation (' zbwnym ): 

Product 

From 

Silver, iron, tin, lead 

Tartesssus (Spain) 

Horses and mules 

Cappadocia 

Precious stones, coloured textiles, gold 

South Arabia, via Edom and also directly (?) 

Fine wines, undyed wool (for dyeing) 

Damascus 

IV. Dependent persons serving in the armed forces of Tyre: 

Nationality 

Position 

The ysbym of Sidon and Arwad 

Serving as oarsmen 

The elders of Byblos 

Serving as senior sailors 

V. Mercenaries: 

Nationality 

Position 

(Asian) Thracians, Lydians, island Greeks 

Serving in the army 

Citizens of Arwad (as distinct 

Manning the walls 

from the ysbym) 

Cimmerian archers 

Manning the towers 



